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FRENCH LITERATURE. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE CELTIC ELEMENT. 

French literature is essentially a composite one; 
Celtic, Greek, Latin, Scandinavian, and Teutonic 
elements have contributed towards its unity, and 
when we study a passage from Bossuet, or a scene 
from Corneille, we cannot help endeavouring to 
picture for ourselves the various stages of transforma- 
tion through which the language has had to pass, 
before it reached the perfection which we admire so» 
much in the great classics of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Of course, in the history of 
any idiom there is no such thing as a period of rest, 
and changes are always taking place, necessitated by 
the progress of civilisation and the development of 
political, industrial, and social life; but still one 
definite period can be named when the French 
language deserved to be so called by contradistinc- 
tion to the Celtic, Gallo- Roman, Scandinavian, and 
Teutonic ones ; that epoch is the close of the tenth 
century. Hugh Capet was essentially the first of 
French kings by order of chronology; his reign 
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2 THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 

marks the time when to the dawn succeeded the broad 
daylight, and the " Chanson de Roland " may be con- 
sidered as the great literary fact identified with it. 
The period of toilsome prepajation thus extended 
over ten centuries, beginning with the conquest of 
Gaul by Julius Caesar. The subject we have under- 
taken to discuss is full of- difificulty, and it will be 
often an arduous task to find our way amidst many 
conflicting opinions ; but, thanks to the researches of 
Messrs. Ampère, Desjardins, D'Arbois de J ubainville, 
Belloguet, Meyer, and other distinguished savants^ we 
hope to be able to present to our readers a tolerably 
complete summary of one of the most interesting 
portions in the history of literature. 

There is a well-known passage in Caesar's " Com- 
mentaries " which gives the ethnography of Gaul, 
if we may use such an expression, and enumerates 
the various idioms spoken throughout the country 
during the period immediately preceding the Christian 
era. *' The whole of Gaul," says the conqueror, 
*^ is divided into three parts. One is inhabited by 
the Belgae, another by the Aquitani, and the third 
by the Celts, as they call themselves, or Galli, as we 
designate them. All these people differ from one 
another by their language, their government, and 
their laws. The Gauls are separated from the 
Aquitani by the river Garumna ; from the Belgae by 
the Matrona (Marne) and the Sequana (Seine) " 
(" Comment.," ii.). This passage, to be understood 
rightly, must be completed with another quotation 
from Strabo (iv. i), and a third one from Tacitus 
(" x\gricola," xi.). We shall thus be led to the con- 
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elusion, I St, that between the language of the Belgse 
and that of the Celts the only differences were those 
of dialects originating from a common source and 
belonging to the same family ; 2nd, that the language 
spoken by the Aquitani differed much more from the 
Celtic than from the idiom spoken by the Iberi, 
traces of which have survived in the Basque of the 
present day. 

The Aquitani^ occupying the country extending 
from the Garonne to the mountains of the Cévennes, 
are, therefore, closely connected with the Basques, 
and this connection is proved by the similarity of the 
geographical names in the two languages. We cannot 
naturally accompany M. Luchaire, who has treated 
this subject, into all the details, however interesting, he 
gives us, but the following results may be accepted as 
thoroughly demonstrated. The Euskarian or Basque 
language, essentially agglutinative in its character, 
and bearing no resemblance with the Indo-European 
idioms, is derived from the Iberian. The Iberi are the 
ancestors of the Spaniards, more especially the 
Vascones and the Basques ; they occupied Southern 
Gaul, advanced on one side as far as Limousin, and 
on the other occupied Roussillon and the shores of 
the Mediterranean as far as Narbonne. Their two 
chief stations in Gaul were Elimberris (Auch) and 
Illiberis (Elne). 

If we now leave the southern part of France, and 
reach the central and northern provinces, we find 
the Celts^ or Galli properly so called, and here, 
again, difficulties of every kind stand in our way. 
First is the question of origin. Were the Celts the 
• B 2 
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primitive inhabitants of Gaul ? Until quite recently, 
the opinion prevailed that they existed there as early 
as the sixteenth century b.c., and that they were 
entirely distinct from the Galli. Both these 
hypotheses are now found to be entirely wrong. M. 
D'Arbois de Jubainville says, " The name Celts occurs 
n no text anterior to the fourth century b.c., and it 
.is from that epoch that the domination of the Celtic 
race in Europe must be dated." Between the two 
races the physical differences are remarkable : a com- 
manding figure, a white skin, fair hair, blue eyes, an 
oblong cranium, — such are the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the Celts ; a short stature, brown or dark 
hair, naturally curling, a round skull, — those con 
stitute the signalements of the Iberi and the 
Aquitani, and in general of the populations settled 
in the south-west districts. The geographer Strabo 
could not help being struck by them, and he saw at 
once that the race to which they belonged was com- 
pletely different from that of the Celts. 

Forty-two years had elapsed since the death of 
Alexander the Great, and his artificially-constructed 
empire had already fallen to ruins. The Latin 
language was spoken exclusively in central Italy, but 
in the northern part of that peninsula, in the centre 
and the western part of Europe, from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Black Sea, from the Northern Ocean to 
the Adriatic, from the British Isles to the Straits of 
Gibraltar, the Celtic rule prevailed, and with it the 
Celtic language. We do not wish to deny that a 
certain number of inferior idioms were likewise used, 
such as the Etruscan and the Umbrian in Northern 
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Italy, and the Illyrian on the banks of the Danube, 
but these were inferior idioms, reserved for slaves and 
for the conquered races. 

The question may fairly be asked : Whence the 
name of Celts ? About the end of the sixth century 
B.c., Hecataeus, in a work which has reached us only 
in a fragmentary state, alludes to Marseille as a city 
of " Ligustica, in the neighbourhood of Celta " ; else- 
where he describes Nyrax as a Celtic city. Those are 
the two earliest instances of the use of the adjective 
keltikos, Herodotus employs the substantive keltos 
on two occasions, the former in his second book, 
written between 445 and 443 b.c., and the latter in 
the fourth book, which belongs to a somewhat more 
recent date. According to him the Celts {kiKtoC) 
are settled near the sources of the Danube, and they 
are also to be found in Spain, on the shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean ; and later historians, such as Xeno- 
phon, Ephorus, Theopompus, and Aristotle, speak 
repeatedly of those daring adventurers who threatened 
to impose their rule upon the whole world. As 
early as the year 370, Celtic mercenaries in the pay 
of the tyrant Dionysius took a part in the civil dis- 
sensions of the Greeks ; Theopompus describes them 
warring against the lUyrians ; Ephorus places Spain 
in Celtic land (fccXru/)), and ascribes to the Celts all 
that part of world which lies between the setting of 
summer and the setting of winter. Pytheas is the first 
Greek explorer who went from Celtic land into 
Britain, and it took him several days' navigation to 
reach the shore of Kent. When we mention Aristotle 
in connection with the Celts, we do not, of course, 
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refer to the apocryphal writings ascribed to him, 
and which are so frequently quoted ; but in the 
Nicomachean Ethics we find him alluding to the Celts 
as to people who dreaded neither earthquakes nor the 
fury of the sea ; they trained their children severely, 
allowing them only to wear light clothing {Polit vii., 
15) ; and yet the country occupied by the Celts 
beyond Iberia is so cold that our asses cannot live 
there. If we may believe Plutarch (in vita CamilL 
xxii.), Aristotle knew that the Celts had taken 
possession of Rome. There exists a periplus 
ascribed to a certain Scylax of Caryanda, which 
gives, or professes to give, the political geography of 
Europe from 338 to 335 b.c.; it mentions Celtic tribes 
as living on the further side of the Adriatic. Keltos 
itself is the Greek form of the word Ceita, and, if we 
may believe Caesar, Celta served to designate not the 
whole of the race, but only the branch settled in 
France, about 58 b.c., between the Garonne, the 
Seine, and the Marne. 

Two other names have been applied by ancient 
writers as synonyms of Celts ; one is the term Galataiy 
which Dion Cassius (third century after Christ) gives 
as the equivalent of the Latin Galli ; the other is the 
word Volca^ which- was originally limited to a tribe 
settled to the north of the Upper Danube, and after- 
wards, during the Roman domination, occupying the 
right bank of the Rhone. The Volcœ Arecomici (west) 
and the Volcœ Tectosages (East) were the two sub- 
divisions of that tribe ; but we have, besides, the 
German Volcœ, whose Teutonic designation, Walah^ 
has been preserved, says M. Gaston Paris, quoted by 
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M. D'Arbois de Jubainville, in the modern Wallachia^ 
Valachie ( Valaques in French). The fact that for the 
Germans the word Walah signified the whole Celtic 
family, accounts for the word Welsh^ ÎVaks, derived 
from Walah, and which is applied now only to a branch 
of that nation. In like manner the expression Gallia^ 
how restricted to France, originally belonged to the 
whole country occupied by the Galli; thus Sempronius 
Asellio, who flourished between 90 and 80 b.c., and 
whom we find quoted in a scholium on Virgil, talks of 
Noreia (now Neumarkt, in Styria,) as a town of Gallia. 
Let us now inquire a little into the state of Celtic 
society, such as we find it in the country at present 
known by the name of France. Courage often 
exaggerated to positive madness, the contempt of 
death, and the desire for glory were some of its pro- 
minent features. Subsequent contact with Romar^ 
civilisation altered to a considerable extent this 
barbarism, but originally the Celts seemed to live 
only for war, and the human sacrifices which formed 
a prominent part in their religious system show that 
mercy and kindliness formed no part of their creed. 
Not only was Vœ victis the cry of Brennus when he 
threw his sword into the scales at Rome after the 
sacking of the Capitol ; it might be regarded as the 
permanent watchword of the whole race. And yet 
the philosophy of the Gallic sages had excited the 
admiration and respect of some of the master-minds 
of antiquity, especially in Greece. Distinguished 
philosophers used to compare the Druids to the 
Gymnosophists of India, the Magi of Persia, the 
Chaldeans of Babylon, the priests of Egypt, to all 
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those, in fact, whom they considered as having been 
in possession of that superior wisdom which con- 
stitutes the real dignity and pre-eminence of man. 
Aristotle pays a tribute to their worth ; according to 
a tradition long regarded as well authenticated, 
Pythagoras had for some time been their disciple. 
This last hypothesis, whether founded on fact or not, 
shows at any rate that the classical world entertained 
the highest opinions of the ancient sages of Gaul. 

The subjects embraced by Druidical wisdom are 
as well known as the high reputation they enjoyed. 
Diogenes Laertius, Pomponius Mela, Julius Caesar, 
tell us that their teaching included pretty nearly 
every branch of human knowledge. They discussed 
the nature of things, their disposition and arrange- 
ment, the revolutions of the heavens and of the 
stars, the form and size of the earth. Then, 
approaching higher topics, they enquired into the 
existence of the gods, their power, their action upon 
the world, their relations to man and to the universe. 
These considerations would most naturally lead to 
an inquiry into the fundamental .rules of ethical 
science, and to the statement of the laws which bind 
man regarded as member of a family and of a 
political community. They believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul, and in one supreme God, unknown, 
almighty, creator of all things. This Deity, whom 
the Romans identified with Jupiter or Mars, was 
Esus, the genius of the oak, the father of mankind. 
Under him several subordinate deities formed a kind 
of Celtic pantheon — Teutates, for instance, who, like 
the Roman Mercury, presided over industry and 
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commerce, and Belenus, the god of light, corre- 
sponding to the classical Apollo. 

These various names in their quaint form express 
the qualities and attributes of the deities which they 
are intended to designate. Thus, Esus (also Hesus 
and ^sus\ apparently connected with the Etruscan 
^sar (Suetonius, Aug, 97), means the God of gods, 
and conveys along with it the idea of strength and 
terror. We find the word carved above the figure 
of a man on a stone discovered long ago in the 
church of Notre Dame at Paris. Tentâtes is asso- 
ciated by Lactantius and Lucan with the deities to 
which the Gauls offered human sacrifices. The 
original form of his name appears to be Tut-tat^ 
which meant father of the people ; and this view is 
confirmed by a passage of Caesar, in which it is said 
that all the Gauls claim descent from Dispater, the 
Pluto of the Latins. Belenus (also Belinus and 
Bellinus) is the god with the light hair, and his name 
can be traced to the Celtic words melen, or melyn^oî 
SL gold colour ; melynu=s to make yellow. 

The mistletoe held a conspicuous part in the liturgy 
and religious ceremonies of the Gauls. It was a 
sacred plant, connected with the oak which gave its 
name to the Druids (Drus), These were really the 
magistrates, as well as the religious and scientific 
leaders of the nation, and enjoyed absolute power. 
Two inferior classes of instructors assisted the Druids 
and acted as their delegates : for the material part 
of worship, and also for the practical and applied 
instruction which was accessible to the people, the 
Eubages came first (puateis in Strabo ; L. vates). 
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Ammianus Marcellinus it is who gives us the true 
reading of that name, spelt also by some Euhages 
and EubateSy which would bring it nearer to the 
Greek form. According to the Latin writer, the 
Eubages had for one of their chief duties to 
study the great phenomena of nature. Dio^orus 
Siculus places them in the same category as the 
Greek manfeis, and assigns to them the functions 
of consulting the flight of birds, and draw- 
ing omens from the entrails of victims. The 
Bards had the third rank ; they were, so to say, the 
poets of the nation ; their spirited verses encouraged 
the brave, held up the cowards to scorn, enforced 
duty, and quieted public opinion. More than that, 
they preserved the remembrance of illustrious deeds, 
and this might have served the purpose of a national 
history, had they been committed to writing. From 
these various circumstances we are naturally led to 
conclude that the Bards occupied a prominent posi- 
tion in Celtic society, and enjoyed great privileges. 
In Wales, for instance, they formed a distinct corpora- 
tion, regulated by a special code of laws ; and in return 
for their services as national poets they neither paid 
taxes nor were bound to discharge military duties. The 
musical instrument used by the Bards was a kind of 
harp (crotta or hrottd)^ which is often alluded to in 
contemporary documents. The poet Fortunatus 
(sixth century) is the first Gallic writer who mentions 
it:— 

Et qua qiiisque valet, te prece voce sonet, 
Romanusque lyra, plaadat tibi barbarus harpa, 
Grsecus Achilliaca, chrotta Britanna canat. 
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In an Irish MS. belonging to the ninth century 
(Wurzburg Glosses on the Epistles of St. Paul) the 
Latin passage, Sive tibia sive cittara (I. Cor. xiv. 7) 
is translated by I-sond-èuinniu no croit, and Aut guod 
dttarizatur by No ani crottichter. Croit (D'Arbois de 
Jubainville) is the dative of the substantive crott^ 
from which is derived the third pers. sing, of the 
ind. près, passive crottichter. Such is the designation 
of the Celtic harp or lyre in the oldest MS. extant. 
We find it also mentioned in a piece composed by 
an author who lived at the same time as Fortunatus, 
and who celebrated the virtues and merits of Saint 
Columba. The Irish mediaeval epics have frequent 
allusions to the crotta, more particularly to the 
famous one which belonged to Dagdé (the good 
god), and which fell into the possession of the enemy 
at the mythical battle of Mag-Tured. From the 
substantive crotta is derived the mediaeval French 
rote, originally meaning a particular musical ten- 
stringed instrument, but subsequently applied to 
string instruments of every kind, such as violin, harp, 
lyre, &c. In the Roman de Brut we have the follow- 
ing passage : — 

De tos estruments sot mestrie, 
Et de diverse canterie, 
£t moult sot de lais et de note, 
De viole {violin) sot et de rote. 

Lucan has devoted a passage tô the Druids in 
his " Pharsalia"; we shall quote it here as illustrating 
what the Latin world thought of the religious and 
moral views of the Celtic race : — " To you alone it is 
given to know the gods and the powers of heaven 
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unless you alone are ignorant of them. You live 
under lofty trees in sacred woods situated far off. 
According to you, the shades of the departed do not 
go to the silent abodes of Erebus and to the spacious 
realms of the pale Dispater. One same spirit rules 
a new body in another world. If we are to believe 
the doctrine which your songs teach us, death is the 
central point of a new life. Certainly the people 
subject to the influences of the polar stars are happy 
in their error ; the greatest of all fears, the fear of 
death, does not touch them; hence the burning 
courage which hurries warriors on to meet the edge 
of the sword ; it would be cowardly to spare a life 
which is to be renewed." 

We may remark here that the Irish Celts, in 
addition to the Druids and the Bards, boasted also of 
the ^/e, who appeared to have held a position nearly 
resembling that of the Eubages in Gaul. They were, 
during the seventh century, the most important of 
the three learned castes, and enjoyed great success 
as soothsayers and magicians. 

The representation of the Deity by artistic pro- 
cesses being strictly prohibited by the Druids, as well 
as the teaching of science and religion by writings the 
only monuments of a sacred character allowed were 
the huge monoliths which are still so frequently to be 
found in certain districts of France, England, Ireland, 
and Wales ; the Dolmens^ Cromlechsy Feulvens, or 
Menhirs^ stone circles (such as Stonehenge) and 
alleys, are too well known to need being described 
here. The private dwellings were of the rudest kind, 
and the fortified places, built on the summit of a 
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hill, derived from their natural position the strength 
which enabled them to resist the attacks of the 
enemy, a few beams, connected by stones, being 
added for further security. 

It is not part of our scheme to describe the terrible 
and long-protracted wars which ended in the sub- 
jection of Gaul to the Romans ; the Celtic race 
has not completely disappeared, since we find it still 
in Brittany, England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
but with the exception of a few rough sculptures, 
jewels, coins and medals, we possess but few 
memorials of its thoughts, its intellectual life and its 
history so far as France is concerned, and it is to 
Latin and Greek writers that we owe nearly all we 
know about its language and its literature. 

The conquest of Gaul by the Romans could not 
but modify to a very considerable extent the civilisa- 
tion of that country, and introduce habits of refine- 
ment which did not previously exist. Even fifty 
years before Caesar, the cities and races of the 
southern part had so completely adopted the manners 
and language of the Greeks and Romans, that they 
had utterly lost their original character. The severity 
of their training, the fierceness of their nature had 
made way for relative politeness, luxurious habits, and 
a certain amount of refinement. The transformation 
was still more noticeable after the conquest. Rome, 
the political mistress of Greece, had, nevertheless, 
accepted the supremacy of Hellenic genius ; in its 
turn it obliged, so to say, the Celts to bow not only 
before the superiority of its arms, but also before the 
prestige of its higher intellectual culture. Attempts 
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to resist the conqueror often took place during the 
first century, but they were promptly suppressed, and, 
after the futile endeavours made by Sacrovir, Florus, 
Civilis, and Sabinus, the leading chieftains assembled 
at Reims came to the unanimous opinion that 
resistance would be quite impossible for the future. 
Extreme severity on the one hand, and unwonted 
kindness on the other did the work which Roman 
policy had set to itself in its dealings with the con- 
quered race. If all traces of independence were merci- 
lessly stamped out, if new towns were founded and 
capitals displaced, if patriotism was everywhere 
visited with severe punishments, by way of contrast, 
ameliorations and improvements of every kind re- 
conciled the population to the yoke ; public baths, 
handsome buildings, circuses, theatres, schools, facili- 
ties for commercial, agricultural, and industrial 
operations were ungrudgingly granted, and, under the 
reign of Vespasian, Cerialis was perfectly justified 
in saying to the Lingones and the Suevi : " Of what 
do you complain ? you are our equals, you share with 
us the government of the empire ; you command its 
legions." Thus it was that ambition, pleasure, self- 
interest, and business combined to Romanise the 
Gauls, if we may use such an expression ; besides, 
what traces did there remain of the old nationality ? 
The Druids, Eubages, and Bards had been massacred, 
the youths had either perished on the battle-fields or 
been sold as slaves, the very condition of their politi- 
cal life prevented them from having any literary 
monuments, a few obscure traditions alone told them 
about their history, their gods, their old heroes, and 
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patriotism was now nothing but a vain, meaningless 
expression which the dictates of prudence, to take no 
higher view, urged them to keep in the background. 

The amalgamation of the Celts with the Romans, 
from the religious point of view, at any rate, was com- 
plete, or very nearly so, shortly after the accession of 
the Emperor Augustus. The Gaulish gods and 
goddesses were reduced in rank, so to say, and forced 
to become more or less Roman ; but they were not 
banished or in any way proscribed. 

In his Hibbert Lectures Professor Rhys, quoting 
an article by the well-known French Celtic scholar, 
M. Florian Vallentin, has some very excellent 
remarks on the subject. They are too long to be 
inserted here, but we shall give the summary of his 
appreciation : — " The result of the admission of the 
Celtic deities to the Roman Pantheon was, in each 
instance, that the name of the Gaulish god came to 
be treated more or less as a mere epithet to that of 
the Roman divinity, with which he began to be 
regarded as identical. Thus the Gaulish Grannos 
became Apollo Grannus, and Belisama became 
Minerva Belisama, and so in other cases. Nay, the 
Roman god not unfrequently seized on the attributes 
of the native one, even to the extent of assuming the 
Gaulish costume and non-classical appearance, as is 
amply proved by the images extant in great numbeirs 
in France. Among others. Mercury, instead of re- 
taining the aspect given him by Italian art, appears 
often in a form which has been found to recall rather 
the beauty and artistic perfection of the Greek 
Apollo. The Roman policy which reduced the 
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Gaulish divinities to Lares Augusti aid. not stop at 
this point, for the cult of the Roman gods as such 
had been introduced, and, as it established itself over 
the country, it brought with it also that of Mithras, 
Cybele, and other non-Italian gods and goddesses 
to whom the Roman Pantheon opened its doors. 
Further, it is found that worship of the Roman and 
quasi-Roman divinities was conducted under the 
superintendence of men of good birth, who bore the 
title of pontiffs, augurs, or flamens; but those in 
charge of the cult of the Gaulish Lares Augusti were 
usually freedmen, who bore the designation of Seviri 
Augustin and had to discharge their office free of 
expense to the State.'' (" Hibbert Lectures," page 3.) 
The system of policy steadily pursued by the 
Romans was, on the whole, an excellent one, and it 
produced admirable results. "During the second 
century," says M. Aubertin, " Gaul became covered 
with monuments and schools. Then rose the arena 
at Nîmes, the bridge of the Gard, the triumphal arch 
at Orange; the Greco-Roman schools of southern 
Gaul had long been celebrated. From these had 
come the grammarian Gnipho, the teacher of Caesar 
and of Cicero, Valerius Cato {the Latin siren, as he was 
called), the actor Roscius, Varro Atacinus, the trans- 
lator of Apollonius of Rhodes, Cornelius Gallus, sung 
by Virgil, Trogus Pompeius, &c. The literary culture, 
thanks to the emperors, whose policy it subserved, 
gradually extended throughout the country ; orators, 
grammarians, both Latin and Greek, flocked to Lyons, 
Bordeaux, Autun ; Treves, Reims, Besançon, — all the 
important centres of population had their educational 
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establishments, a complete system of public instruc- 
tion, defrayed by the government or by the munici- 
pal funds, was developed and confirmed. Great 
Britain itself, so long fierce and uncivilised, sent its 
children to learn Latin eloquence in Gaul, and applied 
to Gaul for barristers and orators. 

Juvenal it is who, in one of his " Satires," remarks : 

Gallia causidicos docuit facunda Britannos, 
De condescende loquiter jam rhetore Thule. 

It is curious to see the Roman emperors mani- 
festing a decided and extraordinary predilection for 
talented Gauls, and opening to them the road to 
political influence. Thus, under Tiberius, two orators, 
of the name of Montanus, shone in the foremost rank 
by their genius and their unquestionable talent. 
Caligula, proud of his eloquence, had selected as hi3 
friends two natives of the same country ; the one, 
Valerius Asiaticus, born at Vienne, is mentioned 
with praise by Tacitus ; the other, Domitius Afer, a 
citizen of Nîmes, has, on the contrary, deserved to be 
characterised in the severest manner possible by the 
same historian, on account of his servility and his 
corruptness ; he shone, however, at the bar, and had 
the honour of numbering Quinctilian among his 
pupils. The Roman Senate included several Gauls. 
Under Caligula a Gaul was appointed Consul. 
Vindex, who gave the signal of the revolt against 
Nero, came from Aquitania. Antonius Primus, 
nicknamed Bec^ was born at Toulouse \ a friend of 
Martial, and a poet himself, he likewise took a part 
in politics, and may be said to have placed Vespasian 
c 
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on the imperial throne. Brittany was brought under 
the authority of Domitian by the Provençal, Agricola. 
Antoninus Pius, one of the best emperors in the Roman 
world, issued from a Nîmes family. And to close 
this enumeration by a fantastic kind of writer, we 
must not forget the sophist Favorinus, a native of 
Aries, the master of Aulus Gellius, who wrote a book 
against Epictetus, a panegyric of ugliness, and one of 
quartan ague. 

M. Michelet, to whom we are indebted for most of 
the previous details, is very minute in showing how 
the wise policy of the emperors tended to foster 
throughout Gaul that talent which has always been 
regarded as peculiar to the inhabitants of that country 
— we mean eloquence {argute loqui) — and it would 
not be difficult to fill pages with a catalogue of the 
authors whose command of the Latin language was 
quite on a par with that of the best Italian-born 
writers. If we needed a proof of the extraordinary 
popularity enjoyed by the orators, teachers, and gram- 
marians of Gaul, we might look at the poems of 
Ausonius, which are full of particulars on the literary 
life of those times. The salaries they received were 
enormous. Whereas a soldier's pay was one annona^ 
a rhetorician had twenty-four, and a grammarian 
twelve. This tariff applied to most metropolitan 
towns. At Treves, which boasted of being an 
imperial city, the rhetorician, the Latin grammarian, 
and the Greek one, received thirty, twenty, and twelve 
respectively. All this represents an amount of work 
which is not of very great value — artificial and servile 
imitations of Latin models, just as in former days the 
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Alexandrian littérateurs endeavoured to copy the 
classic Greek authors ; but, at the same time, it 
shows how the prestige of Roman civilisation acted 
upon the world, and how successfully the welding of 
the Celtic and the Teutonic elements was carried on. 
From questions of a merely historical character, 
bearing upon the population of Gaul under the 
Romans, we must now come to grammar and lite- 
rature. Modern France has very few words indeed 
derived from the languages used by the Aquitani 
and the Basques : {béret^ a kind of cap worn in the 
province of Beam); isard (a species of antelope), 
are Béarnese. Several others are more accurately 
traced to the Langue d'oc, spoken south of the river 
Loire, and of which we shall have much to say 
later on. We have already mentioned that the Basque 
language is called by the people who use it euskara 
(variously eskara, heskuard) ; they apply to them- 
selves the designation Euskaldun-ak (those who speak 
euskard)^ and to their country the name Euskalherria^ 
Eskalherria^ and Heskualherria, The only source 
from which we can obtain information respecting the 
languages spoken in the Pyrenean district are in- 
scriptions where are named deities and persons belong- 
ing to various regions included in that district ; these 
names, amounting to a couple of hundred, are very 
far from trustworthy, because many of them have 
been badly deciphered, or taken from monuments no 
longer existing. With respect to the Basque idiom, 
more especially, we have, ist, certain cartularies con- 
taining proper names ; 2nd, a few names quoted by 
Marinaeus Siculus in his "Cosas Memorabiles de 
c 2 
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Espana "•; 3rd, a passage in Rabelais ; 4th, the poems 
of Bernard Dechepare (1545), and, 5th, a translation 
of the New Testament (15 71). The Basque language 
will soon be completely extinct, but it once occupied 
an important place in the dialects of Southern 
France, and, as such, deserved to be considered 
here. 

If we dwell here for a few minutes on Panurge's 
discourse in the famous novel of Rabelais, it is chiefly 
to show in what manner the stupidity of a copyist or 
the neglect of a printer frequently disfigures a passage 
and deprives it of all its significance. We shall 
transcribe two passages as instances in point : — 

Jona andie gudussa goussy stanu beharda en-emedio. 

A French scholar, M. Vinson {Revue de Linguis- 
tique, July, 1870), restores it as follows: — Yaun 
handiuy gauza guzutan behar da erremedio, or, in 
modern French, "Grand seigneur, dans toutes les 
choses il faut remède." Again : Gen herassi badia 
sedassu nouva assia is really, " Yin arazo badiazazu 
neure asea ; in modern French : " Si vous me faites 
venir mon rassasiement." We doubt not that in days 
of yore Pantagrud's Basque must have seemed to 
most readers to be deliberate nonsense, such as 
Covielle's Turkish in Molière's Bourgeois Gentu* 
homme. 

The following quotation from Saint Luke's Gospel, 
XV. 1-3, may be inserted as a much more interesting 
specimen : — 

I. Gttiçon haicc cituen bi seme, eta hetaric 

Man a he had them two sons, and of those two 
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gaztenaJi erran-ciecon aitari: Aiia indac 

the youngest that to him said to the father : Father, give to me 

onhassuftetic nivi lieltze^i çaitaden partea Eta 
of the property to me to come which is mine the share and 
pariicietzen onac, 
he divided them between them the goods. 

2. Eia egun gtttiren buruan, gucictc bilduric. 

And day of little in his head them all having collected 
Seme gaztenor iarcedin herri urrun haterara 

Son that youngest he went country distant towards one 
eta han irion-cecan here onhassuna, 

and there he squandered of himself the property. 

3. Gucia despendatu ukan çuenean^ eguin içan 
The whole being spent had when he it had done been 

cen gosseie gogorbat herri harian, eta hut a 

there was famine severe a country in that, and that one 
has-cedin behar içaien; eta ioanic leku hartaco 

began needy in being ; and having gone place from that 
burgues bateqtnn iar-cedm^ eta hare igor-ceçan 

citizen with a he joined himself, and that one sent him 
bere possess ionetara urden bazcai- 

from himself towards the possessions of the swine to make 
zera, 
them feed. 

M. Luchaire remarks^ on this passage that it is 
full of archaisms, and gives us the oldest Basque 
known; at the same time its date explains and 
accounts for the French forms {partea^ eta, despen- 
datu, leku, burgues, possessionetara) which occur here 
and there. 

It is interesting to compare the above translation 
with one written in the Gascon dialect (Bicurnes 
patois, department of Haute Garonne). 

I. Un home aûiô diis hils. Le mes jouen diguec a suon pay : 

» P. 102. 
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" muon pay, balha me les bens que jou diiii aueze par ma 
pourtioun." E les hasquec le partatche de soun ben. 

2. Cauques jours apretz, le mes jouen, enpourtan damb et 
tout so qu'et aûiô, s'en anguec bouyatza en pays eluenhat^oun 
et dçspensec tout soun ben. 

3. Aprets qu*et avec tout despensat, berguec uno grando 
hamino diguens aquet pays, e esquec talomen pribar de tout, 
qu*et esquec oubligat de s'en ana baylet enta un abitan du pays 
que I'enbouyec a sa bordô per y uarda de porcs. 

The list of words derived from the idioms of the 
Iberi and the Aquitani is not a very long one, and 
even within its limited space it cannot be regarded 
as absolutely trustworthy. Here it is : — 

Bis { = no{r; thus du pain bis^ brown bread) exists still 

under the form biz in the Basque language. 
Savate (a slipper, an old shoe ; from zapata^ which still exists 

in Basque). 
Trtiffer { = tromper, to deceive ; Basque: trufa, deceit). 
Craal ( =■ vase ; the Holy Grail; Basque : grazal). 
Gourd {=^lowd^ heavy; Basque : ^r^). ^"^ Gurdos^^ says 

Quinctilian (" Instit.," i. 5), ** quos pro Stolidis accipit 

vulgus, ex Jlispania duxisse originem audivi.'' 
Giibioa ( = canal ; from gubia^ a bending). 
Gouge (comp. the English : gouge, from the foregoing word). 

Of this list the word gourd appears the only term 
about the Basque etymology of which there is no 
doubt. We still say in French : " Avoir les mains 
gourdes*^ = to have benumbed hands. 

The Celtic language, as we have already said, 
belongs to a totally different family of languages \ it 
can be traced with certainty to the Indo-European 
group, and has therefore Sanscrit as its cognate, just 
as much as Greek, Latin, and German. Baron de 
Belloguet, alluding to this subject, remarks that, if 
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you cast your eyes on the geographical space in- 
cluded between the Indus, the Ganges, and. the 
Rhine, you cannot help being struck at finding the 
same Celtic nouns with a Sanscrit affinity designating 
in Asia, Greece, and Gaul, rivers, mountains, islands, 
peoples. " These," says M. de Belloguet, " are 
synonyms which the Gallic people, sprung from the 
Oriental cradle of the western nations, has sown on 
its way as marks of its passage and monuments of 
its starting-place." 

" The groundwork of the Celtic roots," — we quote 
M. Pictet, "is mainly identical with that of the 
Sanscrit ones; the system of the composition and 
derivation of words is the same. A large proportion 
of Celtic compounds cannot be accounted for except 
by reference to the Sanscrit, showing that their form- 
ation is anterior to the separation of the two 
languages. The whole system of grammatical forms, 
however modified it may have been in course of 
time, is intimately connected with the Sanscrit, and 
finds only there a reason for the anomalies it pre- 
sents. Hence it evidently results that the Celtic 
languages belong to the great Indo-European family 
of which they form the extreme point westward." ^ 
A few examples will prove the soundness of M. 
Pictet's theory. 

Sanscrit. Greek. Latin. Celtic. 

1. Yugy to join zeugnuein jtingere jock, 

2. Gnat to know gtiônai gnoscere gnia (science). 

3. Tckapa/a, rapid, cabcUlus ^fl/a// (horse). 

fleet 

1 "Affinité des langues Celtiques avec le Sanscrit." 
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Sanscrit. 

4. Dcva^ God 

5. Nakta, night nux 

6. Can, to generate genos 



Greek. Latin. 

Zeus, Dios Deus 



Celtic. 
dia^ dew, 
ftox nochd, 

^enus, gigftere geifty gean, 
gtnU 
pot. 
tegere, tectum teagair, teigh 

(covering). 
sponsus . posadh (mar- 

riage). 
lot (quick, 
rapid). 

With reference to the geographical expressions 
which have found their way from the banks of the 
Ganges to Europe, we shall name a few taken from 
M. de Belloguet's " Glossaire Gaulois " : — 



7. Pâ, to drink 

8. 7>^,* to protect 

9. Patiy husband 
10. Lota, booty 



pinein 



posis 



Gallic and Briton names, 
Camaracum. 
I sea. 

Margi-dunum. 
Morini. 
Sura. 



Indiaft names, 
Komareus, Kameria. 
Izgi. 

Margana. 
Moruni. 
Sura, Sourabhî. 



We need hardly say that if we carried our investiga- 
tions several centuries back, we might not find the 
similarities noted here ; but still it is curious to com- 
pare, as M. Pictet and other scholars do, con- 
temporaneous forms of place-names. 

The word dun=^ hill, a mound, occurs in a great 
number of geographical expressions from one end of 
Europe to the other: thus Ver dun = Virodunum ; 
Châteaudun = Castellodunum ; Issoudun = Uxello- 
dunum; &c. &c. 

If we attempt to trace a genealogical tree of the 
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various languages composing the Celtic group, we 
come, with M. Zeuss, to the following result : — 

( Old. 
' Irish < Mediaeval. 
( Modern, 
f Irish or Hibernian. -j Gaelic — (Scotch). 

wManx. 

f Cambrian— (Welsh). 

I Britannic or Briton. J Cornish. 

LArmorican. 

It is with this last subdivision that we have to do. 

The remains of the Gaulois vocabulary which have 
survived the influence of time may be enumerated 
thus : — 1°. 430 words to be found in classical 
authors; out of these, 172 are anterior to the in- 
vasion of the Barbarians in the fifth century, and are, 
therefore, beyond dispute ; the authenticity of the 
others is merely probable. 2°. 400 words occurring 
on coins and medals, and which have not been 
examined closely enough to offer trustworthy mate 
rials to grammarians and lexicologists. 3°. 650 roots 
of uncertain origin, and of which a few belong to the 
Gaulois idiom. If we limit ourselves to the 172 
words which we named just now as really Celtic, not 
more than twenty have been retained in modern 
French. M. de Chevallet is disposed to enlarge 
the list so as to include 231 words; but, even ad- 
mitting this hypothesis, the result would be a small 
one as to the proportion contributed by Celtic 
elements to the modern French grammar. M. 
Brachet is worth quoting on that subject. 
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" Two centuries after Caesar's conquest, the Celtic 
tongue had all but disappeared from Gaul. Still that 
language did not perish without leaving behind it 
slight but yet distinct traces. Thus the Romans 
noticed that their gakrita (the crested lark) was called 
alauda by the Gauls; that fermented barley, their 
zythum, was in Gaul cervisia ; they accepted these 
words as incomers ; and from them, six centuries 
later, sprang the French words alouette (or rather 
alone ; alouette is a diminutive, just as cuvette from 
cuve^ trompette from trompe^ &c.), cervoise, 

" This is also true of bec^ lieue^ alose^ braie^ banne^ 
arpent^ brasseur^ bouleau^ inarne^ which answer to 
beccus^ leuca,alosa, braca^bama^arepennis^ brace i^Xxxvf), 
betula^ margula^ words which Roman writers cite as 
borrowed from the Celtic. There are also many Latin 
words, which have not descended to the French, 
which are stated to be of Gallic origin; such as 
ambactus^ bardusj druida^ galba, rheda, soldurius. 
These isolated words, and certain other such, espe- 
cially names of places, are all that are due to the 
Gallic language ; and, indeed, to speak more exactly, 
nothing is due to it, for these words have reached 
the French through the Latin; they did not pass 
straight from Celtic to French, but underwent a 
translation into Latin first. In short, these words 
are so few that we may fairly say that the influence 
of the Celtic on the French has been insensible."^ 

* ** Etymol<^ical Dictionary of the French Language," xix. 
XX. See also Liicke, ** La Grammaire des Idiomes Celtiques 
en Rapport avec la Langue Française." Griinewald, "Neber 
die Keltischen Elemente du Franzosischen." 
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It is only fair to remark here that M. Brachet's 
theory on the small share which the Celtic had in 
forming the French language is not endorsed by all 
scholars. M. Monin, for instance (" Monuments des 
Anciens Idiomes Gaulois/' Paris, 1872), takes a dis- 
tinctly opposite view, and gives a long list of Celtic 
expressions which have found their way into French. 
Quatre-vingts (80), six-vingts (t2o), sept vingts (140), 
are Celtic numerals, not of Latin origin. 

In addition to the passages transmitted to us by 
the classical writers of antiquity, we must not forget 
the inscriptions carved on monuments of various 
kinds, and preserved in various localities, and which 
contribute their share, however insignificant, to the 
making up of a Celtic glossary. They are the 
following : — 

I. FromAutun: Lienos Contextos ieurii Avallonacu Canecos- 
edlon, Lienus Contextus has consecrated to Avallonac (a local 
deity) this fine seat. 

2 Iccavos Oppianicnos ieuru Brigindoni cantalon, 

Iccavus, son of Oppianus, has consecrated a temple to Brigin- 
dona. 

3. From Vaison (Gallia Narbonenis) : Cegomaroc (the c 
is used here instead of s) Ouilloneoc Tooutiouc namaucatic ieuru 
Belecami cocin Nemeion, Segomaros, son of Ouilloneos, a magis- 
trate of the people of Nîmes, has raised this temple to Belisama. 

4. From Alise : Martialis DamnotcUi ieuru Ucuete sosin 
Celienon. Etic gobedhi Dugiiontio Ucuetin, in Alisia. Mar- 
tial, son of Damnotalus, has consecrated this chapel to Ucuetis. 
And this work has pleased Ucuetis. At Alisia. 

From such short quotations, and others which 
might be transcribed, it seems difficult to draw any 
conclusions on points of grammar and lexicography, 
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but the celebrated Celtist, Dr. Zeuss, lays down the 
following rules, applicable to the old language : — 

1. The nominative singular of masculine substan 
tives ended in os, 

2. The nom. sing, of fem. subst. ended in a, 

3. The genitive singular ended in /'. 

4. The dative sing, of mas. sub. ended in u or in e, 
.5. The dative sing, of fem. substantive ended inV. 

6. The accus. sing, of mas. sub. ended in on, in, an, 

7. The nomin. masc. plural subst. ended in oL 

8. The accus. plural subst. ended in as. 

9. The dative fem. plural subst. ended in abo, ebo, 
" Casuum reliquiœ tenves,^ says Dr. Zeuss, by way 

of comment, ^^priscœ Cdticœ linguce^ As for the 
modem Celtic, it has a complete system of flexions 
(five cases both in the singular and in the plural, three 
in the dual), but it would be a mistake to conclude 
that the rules which govern the modern scheme of 
declension applied also to the old one. The reader 
will notice, further, that the table above tallies exactly 
with the one which Dr. Zeuss has framed out of 
the materials furnished by old Irish inscriptions — 
namely, the oghamic ones, so called from Ogma, 
whom the Irish considered as the inventor of 
writing. 

M. Aubertin, from whom we have borrowed several 
of the previous remarks,^ illustrates the resemblance 
between the old language of Gaul and the classical 
languages by comparing several of the numerals. 
Thus, I. on, ung (Lat. unus) ; 2. dou, deu, dut (in 

* *' Histoire de la Langue et de la Littérature Française au 
Moyen Age," vol. i. 
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the fern., L. duo)\ 3. tri (teir in the fem., L. très)) 
4. petuar (in the fem. peteir^ L. quatuor^ hence 
petorriia, a four-wheeled chariot) ; 5. pimp (Gr. pente^ 
htnct pempedould, a flower raising five leaves, from 
doula=phullon^ a leaf) ; 6. chwech (L. j«:, Gr. ^^) ; 
7. j<f<r^/ (L. septem^ Gr. ^<^/fl) ; 8. <?^/, ocht (L. ^<r/^); 
9. «^/ (L. novem) ; 10. ^(?r (L. decern, Gr. ^<^^â:) ; 30. 
tregont (h. trigintd)\ 100. ^â:«/ (L, centum) ; 1,000. 
w//, miliocid (L. mille). 

If WCL now dismiss the grammatical part of our 
subject, and study the strictly literary element, we 
shall notice that Celtic traditions and legends ex- 
ercised a considerable influence over the develop- 
ment of French poetry in the early Middle Ages. 
Jean Bodel, author of the " Chanson des Saxons," 
says : — 

Ne sont que trois matières à nul home entandant : 
De France, et de Bretaigne, et de Rome la grant.'* 

Thus showing that the history of Arthur, Queen 
Guinevere, Lancelot, the Holy Graal had found its 
way to France, no doubt through Brittany, and that 
it shared with the ** Chansons de Geste " and the 
stories of classical antiquity the honour of exercising 
the talent and imagination of poets. The principal 
author, who translated or adapted the old Celtic 
legends to suit the tastes of French readers, was 
Chrestien de Troyes, a trouvère belonging to the latter 
half of the twelfth century, and deserving a much 
higher place in the history of mediaeval French lite- 
rature than that which is generally assigned to him. 
if we^would form an adequate idea of his merits 
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as a writer, we must compare his polished style, his 
elegant and artistic versification with the roughness 
and somewhat uncouth poetry of Théoulde, and the 
other authors of the French Chansons de Geste, He 
contributed to reform the feudal world, and to diffuse 
the ideas which were at the bottom of chivalry in the 
best sense of the word. We give the French titles 
of the principal romances with which his name is 
associated. Fercival le Gallois^ le Chevalier au Lion^ 
Erec et Enide, Cliges^ Lancelot en la Charrette^ 
Guillaume d^ Angleterre. Some of those poems have 
been published ; most of them still exist only in MS. 
We must remember, further, that they are metrical 
arrangements of episodes belonging to a voluminous 
history, describing the quest of the Holy Graal and 
the establishment of the Order of the Round Table. 

The following passage (prologue to the romance of 
PalamedeSy or Giron le Courtois) gives the complete 
list of the trouvères who in succession applied them- 
selves to the gigantic task of reproducing in the 
Langue d'oïl (north of the river Loire), the old 
Breton traditions of King Arthur and his Court. 

" Car bien est veritez que aucun saint homme clerc et 
chevalier s'en sont jà entremis de translater ce livre de Latin 
langue Françoise. Mesires Luces de Gaent s'en entremist 
premièrement, a fut li premiers chevaliers qui s'estude y meist 
et sa cure bien le savons, et il translata en langue Françoise partie 
de l'estoire Mgr. Tristan; moult commença bien son livre; 
ains en laissa bien la greigneure partie. Après s'en entremist 
Mesires Gasse le Blanc, qui parens fu le roi fleuris. Après s'en 
entremist Maistre Gautier Map, qui fu cleves au roy Henri, et 
devisa cil l'estoire de Mgr. Lancelot du Lac, et d'autre chose 
ne parla il mie grammant en son livre. Mesier Robert de 
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Borron s*en entremist ; après je Helîs de Borron, par la prière 
Mgr. Robers, et parceque compagnon d'armes fusmes longement.'* 

The work we are now describing forms three parts, 
respectively entitled Roman du Saint Graalj Roman 
de Merlin, Roman de Lancelot, the last part, in 
its turn, being subdivided . into five episodes, 
designated as Gallehot, la Charrette, Agravain^ 
la Quête du Graal, and la Mort d^ Arthur, All these 
romaunts form one consecutive narrative which 
progresses uninterruptedly from beginning to end. 
Thus the Roman de Merlin finishes with the 
besieging of a castle, and the Roman de Lancelot 
commences with the taking of that same castle. The 
evidence of Hélie de Borron is confirmed by the 
annalist Hélinand, who lived at the court of the King 
of France, Philip Augustus, whose chronicle is 
inserted in the Speculum Historiale of Vincent de 
Beauvais (book xxiii., chap. 147), "I have not been 
able," says^he, "to procure the * History of the Graal' 
in Latin, but I know that it has been written in 
French by men of high rank." 

These various authors, however, show us merely 
the Celtic traditions rendered into French ; if we want 
to see specimens of Breton language and literature we 
must be satisfied with a very few pieces, and even 
these are not of ancient date ; what may be called 
Middle-Breton lore is the only available stock we can 
draw from, and it consists of three miracle-plays, a 
book of hours, a dictionary, and the chartularies of 
two monasteries. " Of this small list only one of 
the plays and the dictionary are known to exist in 
early MSS. originals or copies. The play, which is 
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founded on the life of Saint Nonna, or Nonita, is in 
a paper MS., which has been purchased by the 
National Library in Paris, and is believed by Zeuss 
to belong to the fourteenth century. This piece, 
which, with the charters of Rhedon and Landevin, 
was the principal source whence Zeuss drew the 
materials for the armorie part of the " Grammatica 
Celtica," was published, together with a translation, 
in 1837, under the title of " Buhez Santez Nonn.*' 
The second play, the "Burzud Braz Jezuz," the 
great mystery or miracle of Jesus, is also referred to 
the fourteenth century, but no MS. of it is known to 
exist, and M. Hersart de la Villemarqué has reprinted 
it from two copies, probably unique, of two editions, 
printed in Paris in the years 1530 and 1622"^ 

One more play remains to be mentioned; it is 
"The Mystery of Saint-Barbe" {Aman ez Dezrou 
Buhaz Santa Barba\ likewise written in the middle- 
Breton language, and the first edition of which, so 
far as we know, belongs to the year 1557. Next to 
the Passion and the Resurrection of Our Lord, the 
life of Saint-Barbe seems to have been the most 
favourite subject treated by the authors of mysteries 
and miracle plays. M. Petit de JuUeville gives the 
list of twelve performances which took place in 
various towns between 1448 and 1539. There are 
two French mysteries of Saint-Barbe — one of them 
consists of about 20,000 lines, and numbers one 
hundred dramatis personœ ; the oldest MS. we have 
of it belongs to the fifteenth century. It has many 

* Professor Sullivan : article on Celtic Literature, in the 
" Encyclopaedia Britannica. " 
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passages which do not occur in the Breton play. The 
other version has been printed several times, both 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; the 
characters are forty in number, and it extends to 
about 3,500 lines. 

If we consider from the point of view of versifica- 
tion the three mysteries we are now discussing, we 
find very notable differences between them. The 
Buhez Santez Nonn has lines of 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 
and even 20 syllables ; the Burzud Brez Jezuz has 
lines of 5, 6, 8, 10, 16 syllables ; the arrangement of 
these lines is by strophes or semistrophes, sometimes 
monorhyme, sometimes rhyming by couplets. In 
addition to the terminal rhymes, we also find what 
we may designate as interior ones, of which there 
may be as many as three, and which we cannot help 
regarding as impediments uselessly thrown into the 
way of versifiers. These interior rhymes occur 
regularly in middle-Breton, but have now disappeared ; 
in Welsh poetry, however, they are still to be founds 
and the recent edition of the mystery of Saint-Barbe 
quotes the following as a specimen : — 

Nid elai ger Sina/'n sal 
(Mellt Ton^ fel coron cerydd) 
O'i gwmpflj, yn urdddtj nef 
Ofn mellt trchyll a gwyll gaid. 

Students of French poetry cannot fail to have 
observed that interior rhymes are of frequent occur- 
rence in the works of the best authors : — 

Le moindre vent qui di'siventViXQ .... 
Que ce chat exterminditeur .... 
Man^iffl, rongea f Dieu sait la vie. — La Fontaine. 
D 
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Of course, in the classical poets of France, rhymes 
or assonances of that kind are unconsciously used ; 
but the Breton bards made them compulsory, and 
thus gave an artificial character to expressions which 
otherwise would have struck us as elegant and 
graceful. 

The language of these pieces is comparatively 
modern, as is also that of the " Barzaz-Breiz," or 
collection of songs and poems collected by M. de la 
Villemarqué, but it abounds in archaisms, and, for 
want of older originals, we shall quote here an extract 
from one of these metrical compositions, anterior, 
says the editor, to the twelfth century, so far as the 
subject is concerned. We subjoin a translation : — 
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In this brief enumeration we must not forget 
Marie de France, the graceful and elegant poetess, 
whose lays have been edited many years ago by 
M. Roquefort Although she has left us in igno- 
rance of the place of her birth, we are not very 
wrong in supposing that she was a native of Nor- 
mandy. Philip Augustus made himself master of 
that province in 1204, and in consequence a great 
many Norman famihes, abandoning France, went 
over to England, some no doubt from reasons of 
connexion with friends already settled there, others 
on account of their political sympathies. It is quite 
evident that Marie de France was perfectly acquainted 
with the Celtic language. She had seen the originals 
of the Celtic tales of which she has given us a 
French version. Alluding to a Cambrian poem on 
Tristan and Yseult, she says : — 

Plusieurs le m*ont conté et dit, 
Et je Tai trouvé en écrit. 

She even goes so far as to name the library where 
she discovered the valuable texts ; it was that of the 
abbey of Caerleon in Glamorganshire. It is curious 
to note that the original lay of the nightingale or the 
Eostik is still sung in Brittany on the rhythm in 
which she followed, " and probably," says M. de la 
Villemarqué, ** in the tune which she herself knew." 
We quote four Hues ; — 

Ann Eostik a glevann beb noz 
Er jardin war cur bodik roz ; 
Ken dous e kan, ker kaer ken flour, 
Beb noz, beb noz pa zioul ar mour. 
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Thus translated by Marie de France : — 

Je n'en ad de joie en cest mund, 
Ki n'en ot le Eaustic chanter, 
Pour ce me vois ici ester ; 
Tant ducement le oï la nuit, 
Que mut me semble grand déduit ; 
Tant me délit et tant le voil, 
Que je ne puis dormir del oil. 

English : — 

He has no joy in this world who has not heard the nightin- 
gale sing ; that is why I see myself remaining here ; I hear 
him so sweetly during the night, that it seems to me a great 
pleasure. He delights me so much, and I long for him so 
much, that I cannot close my eyes. 

The lays we are alluding to are twelve in number, 
and arranged as follows : — i, Guigemar ; 2, Equitan ; 
3, Lai le Fresne ; 4, Bisclaveret ; 5, Lanval ; 6, Les 
Deux Amans ; 7, Yvonec ; 8, Laustic ; 9^ Milun ; 
10, Chaitivel; 11, Chevroil ; 12, Elidic. In his 
specimens of early English metrical romances Ellis 
thus gives us an account of the motive which induced 
Marie de France to cultivate literature : " Those," 
she thought, " who possess talents are bound to 
employ them; and study is always good as a pre- 
servative from vice and from affliction. She tells us 
that she had therefore formed a plan of translating 
from Latin into Romance some good history^ but 
found that her project had been anticipated by 
others. She then thought of the numerous lays she 
had heard and had carefully treasured in her memory. 
These she was sure must be new to the generality of 
her readers, and in this confidence she offers to the 
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King (probably our Henry III.) the fruits of her 
labours. After complaining that she has met with 
envy and persecution where she deserved praise, she 
declares her intention to persevere, and to relate, as 
briefly as possible, such stories as she knows to be., 
true, and to have been formed into lays by the. 
Bretons:' 

Les contes ke jeoi sai verrais, 

Dunt li Breton ont fait les lais 

Vu conterai assez briefment. 

The lays of Marie de France contain several 
curious illustrations of Celtic mythology. Thus the 
" Bisclaveret " introduces us to a fantastic animal of 
that name, which was known in Normandy as 
Garwal (Teuton., Wer-wolf ; Eng., Werewolf; 
French, Loup-garou), and which, wandering about by 
night through the woods and forests, killed everyone 
it could find. Walker (" Memoirs of Irish Bards ") 
tells us of " a strange story " : — 

Of some wolves and bears, 
Who once were men of worth and fame, 
But, by enchantment, brutes became ; 
And would, if tales sing truth, obtain 
Their former human shape again. 

It would be useless to discuss here the anteriority 
of the Celtic tales and to examine which are the 
originals and which are translations. We lack, be- 
sides, the means of settling the difficulty, and it will 
probably never be known who is right : M. Ampère 
or M. Renan, Schlegel or Fauriel, Leroux de Lincy or 
M. Hersart de la Villemarqué. Here, as in many 
other instances, party spirit has unfortunately inter- 
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fered to a deplorable extent, and France has been 
plagued with Celtomaniacs, as Voltaire amusingly 
called them. Without falling into the amusing errors 
of Lebrigant, Legonidec, and Latour-D' Auvergne, we 
are quite ready to acknowledge the important part 
which the Celts had in moulding the character, the 
language, and the literature of mediaeval France. 
They have almost disappeared as a distinct and 
separate nationality, but they did their work, and the 
want of documentary evidence alone prevents us from 
rendering to it the justice it deserves. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE GREEK ELEMENT — THE LATIN ELEMENT. 

In the previous chapter we have endeavoured to 
describe to our readers the language and literature of 
the most ancient inhabitants of Gaul, and we have 
shown to what a small extent the Celtic races con- 
tributed to the formation of French. Foreign in- 
fluences modified successively this primitive state of 
things, and added to the original glossary some few 
and very doubtful elements, incorporated previously 
to the Latin invasion. We may name principally the 
Greeks who settled in the south of France on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and founded the city of 
Marseilles {Massalia, b.c. 600). 

If the Celtic share in the structure of the French 
language was inconsiderable compared with that 
contributed by the Slavonic, and especially the 
Latin (and here we take M. Brachet's extreme 
view), the Greek one is positively trifling. The 
great majority of words mentioned by Dietz in 
his "Grammatik" cannot be traced to French 
writers anterior to the latter part of the eleventh 
century, and are therefore beyond the limits of 
our subject. In ascertaining the proportion of 
Greek expressions contributed to French, we must 
bear in mind, further, that most of them came, not 
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directly, but through the medium of Latin; and 
Dietz mentions only twenty-four which did not, in 
the first instance, undergo a Latin alteration. A very 
large number of Greek words have been used to ex- 
press scientific terms, but they are relatively modern, 
as well as a long list of substantives which owe their 
origin to the Crusades, travels, commercial transac- 
tions, &a 

The following table will show clearly the real place 
which the Hellenic element occupies in the structure 
of the French language. It includes the various 
words given by Dietz (" Grammatik "), Ampère 
(" Histoire de la Formation de la Langue Fran- 
çaise "), Brachet (" Dictionnaire Étymologique "), 
Aubertin (" Histoire de la Langue et de la Littéra- 
ture Française au Moyen Âge "), and De Chevallet 
(" Origine et Formation de la Langue Française "). 
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The above (we have underscored all the words 
immediately derived from the Greek) is a sufficient 
answer to all the extravagant Philhellenes who, like 
Henri Estienne, Ménage, and others, would make 
us believe in the close and intimate affinity between 
the French and the Greek languages, and who would 
justify their assertion, amongst other fancies, by 
pointing to the chance likeness of paresse (idleness, 
from pigritid) and Tràpcertc . 

It is to Latin that we must turn if we want to find 
the true substratum of the French language. When 
the people of Marseilles called on Julius Caesar to 
help them in their war against the Ligures they un- 
wittingly invited over the power which was to trans- 
form the whole of Gaul — laws, religion, civilisation, 
language, and literature. To quote a well-known 
passage from Suetonius ("Jul. Caes.," Ixxx. 3). 

Gallos Caesar in triumphum ducit ; idem in curiam, 
Galli braccas deposuerunt, latum clavum sumpserunt. 

A great many reasons contributed to spread rapidly 
the knowledge of Latin from one end of the country 
to the other. Ambition, interest, the desire of stand- 
ing on the same intellectual level with the masters of 
the world, fashion, and a craving for novelty, all con- 
curred in making the most refined amongst the in- 
habitants of Gaul desirous of becoming familiar with 
the language spoken on the further side of the Alps. 
Even before the end of the fourth century Latin was, 
more especially in towns, the usual vehicle of con- 
versation in the higher classes of society. " It is in 
Latin that Saint Hilarius .of Poitiers corresponded 
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with Albra, his daughter ; Sulpicius Severus with his 
sister Claudia, and his stepmother Bassula ; it is in 
Latin likewise that Saint Jerome exchanged letters 
with two Gaulish ladies, Hedebia and Agasia."^ 
Fortunatus, bishop of Poitiers, congratulating a cer- 
tain bel-csfrit named Bertechramm on the merits of 
his Latin poetry, ventured to anticipate for it the 
most flattering popularity. 

Per loca, per populos, per compila cuncta videres 
Currere versiculos, plebe favente, tuos. 

We need scarcely add here that the establishment 
of Christianity contributed powerfully to diffuse the 
knowledge of Latin. " The new religion had adopted 
it as the literary idiom throughout the whole of the 
West ; it became the natural interpreter of the Gospel 
doctrines and an efficacious means of securing their 
propagation. Accordingly the invasion of the Bar- 
barians did not arrest the progress of the language 
spoken by the Romans; even subsequently to the 
downfall of the Empire, Latin retained its popularity, 
^nd Christian Rome completed, by the preachmg of 
its clergy, what heathen Rome had begun by its 
laws, its institutions, and the powerful influence of 
its literature and its civilisation." ^ Sidonius Apolli- 
naris preached in Latin to the people of Bourges, and 
Saint Avitus apologised for having niade a wrong 
quantity in a sermon which he delivered at Lyons. 

Gaul, then, in the fifth century, had become part 
of Romania^ of that division of the known world 
which had adopted Latin civilisation and spoke the 

» De Chevallet, i. p, 15. « Ibid. p. 14. 
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Latin language; on one side was the restless, tur- 
bulent assemblage of the Barbarians (JBarbarid) ; 
on the other flourished the nationalities which had 
merged their life in that of " the city built upon the 
seven hills." A Romanus was not necessarily born 
in Rome, nor even in Italy; the only distinctive 
feature by which he could be recognised was the 
fact of his speaking Latin and living the Roman life. 
Saint Augustine says, in one of his commentaries, 
" What is the use of enquiring as to what were for- 
merly the people which Rome governs now, since they 
have all become Romans, and are called Romans ?"^ 
The Latin element had to hold its own against the 
Celtic vocabulary, and to adapt itself to the barbarous 
jargon of the common people, who remained faithful 
to the traditions of the old Gallic language. Authors 
like Claudian, Ausonius, Mamertus Empirius inform 
us that the peasants and lower classes of society did 
not care to adopt the parlance of the conqueror, and, 
as a matter of fact, there were two distinct idioms, 
which were used simultaneously during the fifth and 
sixth centuries, the one being a purely literary lan- 
guage, the result of study, and artificial in its cha- 
racter, whereas the other was a kind of patois^ rough 
and utterly destitute of grammatical qualities. " Ipsa 
latinitas^^^ says Saint Jerome, " et regiontbus quoHdie 
muiaiur et tempore,^^ Thus it was that whilst the 
language of Gaul resisted persistently the invasion 
of Latin, Latin itself degenerated into a wretched 
jargon familiar with the soldiers, the peasants, and 

* Ad Psalm. Iviii, I. 
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the common people. They were perfectly conscious 
that their rough idiom was calculated to offend the 
delicate ears of the more refined part of the popula- 
tion; and Sulpicius Severus mentions the fact of a 
peasant of the northern part of Gaul who, being 
questioned by some southerners respecting the virtues 
of Saint Martin, refused out of very modesty to 
discuss the interesting subject. ** Speak as you 
please," said one of the interlocutors ; " make use 
either of Gallic or of Celtic, provided you speak to 
us of Martin." The vulgar, or colloquial Latin, may 
be divided into two branches, the one belonging to 
the classical period of Roman literature, the other 
corresponding to the dawn of the Middle Ages. The 
former, as M. Aubertin remarks, is not much known ; 
the comic writers, inscriptions, quotations from 
ancient grammarians, the expressions ascribed by 
Petronius Arbiter, in his "Satyricon," to common 
people, such are the principal sources from which we 
can gather the elements of colloquial Latin ; and, if 
we believe the authority of Dietz, the epoch included 
between the age of Plautus and the fifth century 
gives us nearly three hundred expressions which can 
be safely ascribed to that source. What is designated 
as sermo plebeius^ rusticus, quotidianus^ castrensis repre- 
sents the argot^ as the French call it, of tl)e classical 
age, whereas the roman rustique^ properly so called, 
was the consequence of the degeneracy of literature 
and the decay of intellectual culture. This decay 
did not come on suddenly ; at first, it was limited to 
the violation of certain grammatical rules and to the 
introduction of a few foreign expressions ; gradually, 
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however, the language underwent such changes that 
it became completely distinct from the literary Latin 
to which it owed its origin ; it formed what is now 
known as the Langue Romane. 

We cannot feel astonished at finding the clergy 
contributing in a great measure to the diffusion of 
the colloquial idiom we have just been alluding to ; 
some of them knew of no other, and all had to 
address their congregations in a language adapted 
not so much to the learned as to the ignorant 
populace. Gregorius Turonensis, in the preface to 
his " History," says : — " Philosophantem rhetorem in- 
telligunt pauci^ loquentem rusticuni multi** Else- 
where he apologises for attempting to set up as an 
author, and he supposes that a critic taunts him for 
making use of the feminine when the masculine is 
required, and of the neuter when the masculine 
should be employed ; putting prepositions in the 
wrong place, confounding the ablative with the 
accusative, &c. 

It is curious to see neologisms substituted instead 
of classical expressions, and thus contributing to the 
formation of the French language elements of 
questionable origin. The following are a few of 
these : — 



so 
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Not only did those changes manifest themselves in 
the substitution of one word for another, they also 
affected the rules of the syntax, the grammar com- 
binations, — in fact, the whole structure of the old 
Latin language. Thus, to quote M. Brachet*s 
"Grammaire Historique," "those analytical ten- 
dencies, which appear in all modern languages, and 
which cause the use of prepositions instead of inflected 
cases to mark possession and aim^ soon showed them- 
selves in popular Latin. The literary dialect said, 
* Do panem Fetro,^ or * equus PetrV ; but the popular 
Latin said, * Dono panem ad Peirum^^ * Caballus de 
Petro^^ and, similarly, auxiliaries were introduced into 
the conjugations of verbs, as habeo factum =■ feci J*^ 

From this chain of circumstances it resulted that 
a preacher, or a person having any pretensions to 
literary culture, had to speak three different languages ; 
and the biographer of Saint Adalhard, abbot of 
Corbie (" Acta Sanct."), tells us that ** when he spoke 
the Roman or common tongue {Roman rustigue\ you 
would have thought he knew no other ; if he spoke 
German he was still more remarkable ; but when he 
used the Latin, he expressed himself better than 
even in Roman or in German." It is quite evident 
that a knowledge of these three idioms was indis- 
pensable to a clergyman, and, as a matter of fact, we 
know that the third council of Tours (Canon 17th) 
made it compulsory.^ We read in the life of 

* Easdem homilias quisque episcopus aperte transferre studeat 
in romanam rusticam lingttam aut theotiscam, quo facillus 
cuncti possint intelligere qune dicuntur. — Labbe, **Concil." 
xi. 351. 
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Mummolinus, who succeeded to Eligius as bishop 
of Noyon (659), that he owed his promotion partly 
to his good works, partly to the facility with which 
^^prœvalebat non tantum in Teutonica^ sed etiam in 
Romana lingua,^^ 

In point of fact, the Merovingian era was one of 
complete literary dissolution, and when we look at 
the monuments which time has handed down to us, 
we are almost driven to believe that chroniclers, poets, 
preachers, whilst committing their thoughts to writing, 
were guided exclusively by their own caprice. The 
pihes justificatives we are now alluding to are diplo- 
matic documents, the formulae of Marculphus, the old 
texts of the Salic law. Christian inscriptions, coins, the 
fragments of Saint Avitus, vocabularies, glossaries,, 
&c. All these are of the highest importance towards, 
the history of the language ; thus, the formulae col- 
lected during the seventh century by the monk 
Marculphus tell us how contracts, agreements, settle- 
ments, &c., were drawn up ; the works of Saint Avitus 
throw considerable light upon the state of the Church 
from 450 to 525. From all these monuments Dietz 
has collected about 164 words, which have passed 
into the French, and are not included in the previous 
glossary ; but, without stopping here to discuss mere 
etymological puzzles, about which we have already 
given sufficient details, we shall turn now to problems 
connected with accidence, which show an amount of 
disregard of grammatical rules that is perfectly 
amazing. Genders, numbers, and cases are for the 
writers as if they were not \ prepositions have lost all 
their power, and conjunctions become useless. A 
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few examples will best illustrate these irregularities ; 
and, first, let us quote an epitaph, the idea of which 
is much better than the language in which it is 
clothed : — Requiescit membri bone memoriœ Andolena 
bona caretate suam, /.^., "Here lie the limbs of 
Andolena of excellent memory, beloved for her 
charity." Si veropuerum infra XI J. anhorum aliqua 
culpa commiserit^ should be translated, but if a boy 
under twelve years of age happens to have committed 
any fault; testimonia homines Francos = the evidence of 
Prankish men ; in fwido villa ilia = on the lands be- 
longing to that country house ; Hœc omnia te trado, 
boncts^ organas, armentas = I give over to thee 
everything— goods, instruments, flocks. These 
quotations are taken from a work published in 
1872 by M. D'Arbois de Jubainville, and entitled 
ï)e la Déclinaison Latine en Gaule à r Époque 
Mérovingienne; we might draw exactly the same 
conclusions from M. Boucherie's " Life of Saint 
Euphrosyne," in twenty-two chapters, a biography be- 
longing to the same epoch (sixth or seventh century), 
and the manuscript text of which is preserved in 
the library of the Medical School at Montpellier. 
This text is all the more valuable because it has 
been neither revised nor corrected, and is given 
to us just as the anonymous author left it; 
here are two or three sentences taken from it almost 
at random : Dixit pater puella ad abbati : Pater 
boni^ ora pro nos, />., The girl's father said to the 
abbot : Good Father, pray for us. Vir suus in 
grandem tribulationem erat, et laus ejus in omni 
civitatem divulgabatur, i.e.. Her husband was in 
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great tribulation, and his reputation was -spread 
throughout the city. Errors like these might lead 
to serious consequences from a social and even 
ecclesiastical point of view, and an eighth-century 
Pope, we are told (Villemain, ''^ Littérature du Moyen 
Age ") was obliged to validate baptisms celebrated in 
Gaul in the following extraordinary Latin : in nomine 
de Fatria, et Filia^ et Spiritua Sancta, 

It would now be interesting to see in a literary or 
quasi-literary state the various elements of which 
mediaeval French was made up. As far as Latin is 
concerned this is difficult, for the simple reason that 
the works written in that language have been revised 
'and corrected previous to their being inserted as 
part of historical publications — Gregorius Turonensis, 
Sidonius ApoUinaris, for example ; and we are not 
sure of possessing them in their original form. We 
are thus reduced to select our instances from popular 
songs or poems composed for the multitude, and 
which were never meant to be handed down to later 
times as monuments of genius, or even of taste. We 
may name, in the first instance, the two only stanzas 
which have been preserved of a ballad designed to 
celebrate a victory gained over the Saxons by King 
Clotaire IL We call it ballad^ according to the strict 
etymology of the word, because "/<?r omnium pœne 
volitabat ora ita canentium^ feminœque choros inde 
plaudendo componebantJ^ 

First Stanza^ — ''De Chlothario est canere, rege Francorum, 
Qui ivit pugnare in gentem Saxonum. 
Quam graviter provenisset missis Saxonum, 
Si non fuisset inclytus Faro de gente Bur- 
gundionum." 
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Last Stanza, — ** Quando veniunt Saxonum in terrain Fran- 
corum, 
Faro ubi erat princeps, missi Saxonum, 
Instinctu Dei transeunt per urbem Melorum, 
Ne interficiantur a rege Francorum.** * 

The following fierce poetical (?) congratulation is 
ascribed to the soldiers of the Emperor Aurelian, 
victor of the Franks and of the Sarmatae : — 

** Mille, mille, mille, mille, mille, mille decollavimus ; 
Unus homo mille, mille, mille, mille decollavimus ; 
Mille, mille, mille vivat, qui mille, mille occidit. 
Tantum vini habet nemo quantum fudit sanguinis." 

We come now to a more important text, namely, 
that of the famous Strasburg oaths, which bear date 
842, and were published for the first time in Nittard's 
"Chronicle," entitled "De dissensionibus filiorum 
Ludovici Pii." It is well known that a quarrel had 
arisen at the death of Louis-le-Débonnaire between 
the three sons of that monarch, viz., on the one side 
Lothaire, anxious to maintain the unity of the empire, 
and, on the other, Louis-le-Germanique, and Charles 
(afterwards Charles the Bald), who washed to 
preserve the independence of Germany and Neustria 
respectively. A battle w^as fought at Fontanet, near 
Auxerre (25 June, 841), in which the emperor was 
defeated ; but, having resolved upon continuing the 
struggle, the two allies, Charles and Louis, bound 
themselves mutually, in a meeting at Strasburg, by 
the most solemn oaths, never to forsake each other 
(14 February, 842) on any account whatever. 

* Mabillon, *• Acta Sanctorum Ordinis Sancti Benedicti." 
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Louis first spoke, using the Romana rustica in 
order to be understood by the Neustrians. The 
following is his oath : — " Pro deo amur et pro christian 
poblo et nostro commun salvament, d'ist di en avant, 
in quant deus savir et podir me dunat, si salvarai eo 
cist meon fradre Karlo et in adjudha et in cadhuna 
cosa, si cum om per dreit son fradra salvar dist, in 
o quid il mi altresi fazet, at ab Ludher nul plaid 
numquam prindrai, qui meon vol cist meon fradre 
Karle in damno sit." 

Charles next pronounced the same oath, but in the 
German language; then the two armies pledged 
themselves to secure the fulfilment of the promise 
made by the two kings. The following is the 
romance form employed by the soldiers of Charles : — 
" Si Lodhuvigs sagrament, que son fradre Karlo jurat, 
conservât, ei Karlus meos sendra de sua part non los 
tanit, si io returnar non Tint pois, ne io ne neuls cui 
eo returnar int pois, in nulla ajudha, contra Lodhuvig 
nun li iv er." 

We subjoin, from the work of M. Aubertin, a trans- 
lation of these two documents, both in Latin and in 
modern French :— 

** Pro Dei amore, et pro Christiani populi et nostra communi 
salute, ab isto die in postenim, quantum Deus sapere et posse 
mihi donat, sic salvabo ego istum meum fratrem Karolum et in 
adjumento et in quaque causa, sicut homo per rectum fratrem 
suum salvare debet, dummodo ille mihi alterna faciat ; et ab 
Lothario ilium placitum nunquam prehendam quod mea volun- 
tate isti meo fratri Karolo in damno sit, " 

''Si Ludovicus sacramentum, quod fratri suo Karolo jurat, 
conservât, et Karolus, meus senior, pro sua parte, non illud 
tenet, si ego eum inde (ab hoc facto) revocare non possum. 
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neque ego, neque uUus quem ego avocare inde possum, in uUo 
adjumento contra Ludovicum non illi ibi ero." 

*• Pour Tamour de Dieu, et pour le commun salut du peuple 
chrétien et le notre, dorénavant, autant que Dieu m*en donne 
savoir et pouvoir, si défendrai mon frère Karle que voilà, et par 
aide, et en chaque chose qu'on doit par devoir défendre son frère, 
à la condition qu'il me fasse de même la pareille ; et avec 
Lothaire je ne prendrai jamais aucun arrangement que, par ma 
volonté, soit au préjudice de mon frère Karle que voilà." 

" Si Louis garde le Serment qu'il jure à son frère Karle, et si 
Karle, mon seigneur, de son côté ne le tient pas, si je n'en puis 
le détourner, ni moi, ni nul que je puisse en détourner, je ne 
lui serai en aucune aide contre Louis." 



Glossary of the Words 
previous 
Abi L. apud. 
Adjudha, L. adjuvare. 
Aifresi, L. alterum, &c. 
Amur, L. amor. 
Avajit, L. ab ante. 
Cadhunoy L. quod una. 
Christian, L. Christianus. 
Commun, L. communis. 
Conservai (and L.). 
Contra (and L.). 
Cosa, L. causa. 
Cum, L. de quo modo. 
Damfio (and L.). 
Deus, Deo, L. Deus. 
Di, L. dies. 
Dist, L. debet. 
Dnnet, L. donat. 
Eo, L. ego. 
Ei; L. erit. 
Fazet, L. faciat. 
Fradre, Fradra, L. frater. 
//, Lo, L. idle. 
Int, L. inde. 



contained in the two 

Oaths. 

1st, L. iste. 

Meos Mean, L. meus, meum. 

Om, On, L. homo. 

Plait, L. placitum. 

Pablo, L. populus. 

Podir, L. potesse, for posse. 

Pois, L. possum. 

Prindrai, L. prehendere. 

Quant, L. quantum. 

Sagrament, L. sacramentum. 

Salvar, L. salvare. 

Sapir, L. sapere. 

Sendra, L. senior, seniorem. 

Son, Suon, L. suus. 

Notice also the expressions : 
DHst di en avant — de ista die 
in ab ante; modem French, 
dorénavant = d'ores {de liora) 
en avant. 

Nun H iv er = non illi ibi ero ; 
modem French, Je ne lui serai 
pas là. 
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As might naturally be supposed, the text of the 
Strasburg oaths has suggested to grammarians observa- 
tions of the most varied, and sometimes of the most 
interesting, kind. How are the words formed ? 
What connexion have they with Latin? Can any 
rules be deduced from them as to the structure of 
the French language ? Two or three remarks, out of 
many more we could easily offer, will not be out of place 
here. With regard to the dialect itself, one critic has 
attempted to prove that it is the Poitevin one, which 
is contrary to all the rules of etymology, as well as to 
all historical evidence. The two words, fradre and 
salvar, which occur in the oath pronounced by Louis, 
suggest a remark on phonetic peculiarities. Should the 
a in both cases be sounded long or short ? M. Storm, 
in the Romania (iii. 287), is of opinion that the 
original spelling should have h^Qwfrœdre and sœlvar^ 
but that the diphthongal notation had become obso- 
lete, and that a certain amount of confusion had thus 
taken place. The intonation should, he says, be 
like that of the a in the English hate and bake. Is 
the verb dist {salvar dist) to be regarded as the 
equivalent of decet or debet 1 Decet, say both M. 
Storm and M. Gaston Paris ; it corresponds to the 
dece of the Italian dialects and to the Roumansche 
descha, Dist comes from decet^ just as diz (dix) 
comes from decern^ and gist from jacet. In the two 
clauses. In quid (pronounce qued) il mi altresifazer 
, . , . si Lodfmvigs sagrament^ que son fradre Karlo 
jurats the two relative pronouns are the same, only 
qued was used before vowels and que before con- 
sonants. 
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We are scarcely astonished to hear that some critics 
supposed the language of the Oaths to be that either 
of Spain or of Italy, and, as a matter of fact, the 
Vatican MS. which contains the text of Nithard's 
chronicle has in the margin the note giuramento in 
lingua italianay written by a scribe of the last century. 
The terminations a and o, which occur repeatedly in 
the two oaths, have led to this mistake ; but critics 
should have remembered that these terminations 
originally occurred in all the Roman idioms which 
had borrowed them from their common stem — the 
Latin. It is only in course of time that they 
gradually became more and more scarce in the 
idioms of Picardy and Neustria, whilst they still 
prevailed in the districts south of the Loire. 

M. de Chevallet (" Origine et Formation de la 
Langue Française^^^ i. 82) remarks on the frequent in- 
terchange of the final vowels, «, ^, o^padra znàfadre^ 
karlo and karle may be noted; sendra (v. senior) 
is used instead of sendre\ suo, referring to the 
feminine substantive part^ should be regularly S7ia 
or sue. The insertion of the personal pronoun 
salvarai-eOy io . , , ,pois, io , , , es, il. . ,/azet is another 
point dwelt upon by M. de Chevallet In the langue 
d'oïl, as the verbs were not inflected, or very imper- 
fectly, it was indispensable to indicate the various 
persons otherwise than by altering, as in Latin, the 
inflections of the verbs. The verb sapir serves to 
illustrate another phonetic custom belonging to the 
langue d'oïl — namely, the changing of the Latin 
consonant p into the aspirate v; the other neo- 
Latin idioms, on the contrary, either preserve the p 
or change it into the soft â. Thus from the verb sapere 
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the langue d'oïl (the language spoken north of the 
river Loire, so called because the word expressing 
affirmation was ^ï/, whereas the corresponding adverb 
south of the Loire was oc), dérives savir, savor, savoir ; 
whereas the langue d*oc, the Spanish and the 
Portuguese have saùtr, and the Italian retains the 
original form. In like manner from the v. caàra, 
îepus leporis, sapo saponis, rapa, opera, have pro- 
ceeded the langue d'oïl expressions chivre, lièvre, 
savon, rave, œuvre ; in langue d*oc : cabra, îehre, 
raba, saboun, obra ; in Italian : capra, lepre, rapa, 
sapone, opera ; in Spanish : cabra, liebre, rabano, 
jabon, obra ; in Portuguese : cabra, lebre, rabanate, 
sabao, obra. In the expression padre karlo jurat the 
two substantives are in the dative. Formerly the 
French said servir à quelqu^un, instead of servir 
queîqu^un ; thus, on ne peut pas servir à tant 
SEIGNOUR {Le Châtelain de Coucy) L servire alicin. 
Thus again, in a langue d*oïl translation of the 
Books of Kings : Mais ores vus haitez, e seisz forz 
Champiuns, Philistiim, que vus ne servez as Hebreus, 
si cume il unt servis a vus. 

The Strasburg Oaths have often been copied 
and translated; nevertheless a further revision was 
necessary, and we believe that the one made by 
M. Aubertin, and reproduced here, is as accurate as 
possible. The MS. text was copied in facsimile 
several years ago by M. de Chevallet from the 
Vatican MS. ; and that gentleman corrected carefully 
several blunders which had escaped the notice of the 
well-known savant, Roquefort. 

In pointof philological importance, the " Reichenau 
Glosses " rank before the " Strasburg Oaths." They 
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form part of a glossary which was discovered in 1863, 
by M. Holtzmann, in a MS. belonging to the library at 
Reichenau. It can be traced to the year 768, and 
explains many of the words of the Vulgate (left 
column) in the French of the eighth century (right 
column). Certain signs prove beyond a doubt that 
this glossary is written in the language of northern 
Gaul. In the first place, it contains words which are 
absent from the Italian, the Provençal, the Spanish, 
and the other dialects of the Romance idiom, properly 
so called ; in the second, the h aspirate occurs in all 
the words of Teutonic origin. There is, besides, 
another list of a more general character, giving a 
series of words in alphabetical order; finally a MS., 
originally belonging to the Abbey of Fulda, and now 
preserved at Cassel, contains a vocabulary of German 
terms with the equivalents in Roman rustique. It is 
not impossible that this special vocabulary may have 
been drawn up by a German for the use of a Gallo- 
Roman travelling on the other side of the Rhine ; 
Grimon ascribes it to the eighth, or even perhaps to 
the seventh, century. From these three sources we 
have compiled the following : — 



Reichenau :- 



Rufa 

Minatur 

Minae 

Caementarii 

Manipuli 

Sulci 

Ocreas 

Sarcina 



sora (sor, raur, roux), dried, brownish red. 



manatiat (menace), 
manatess, 
maciones (maçons) 
garbse (gerbes), 
rigae (rides), 
husas (housses, hou- 

seaux), 
bisatia (besace), 



threatens. 

threats. 

stone-masons. 

sheaves. 

furrow, 

boots. 

a bag. 
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CoUiridam 


turtam (tourte, pâtis 


• tart, pastry. 




série), 




I^terum 


tentarum (tuiles), 


tiles. 


Onerati 


carcati (chargés), 


charged. 


Singulariter 


solamente (seule- 
ment). 


solely. 


Neut 


filant (filant), 


weaving. 


Pallium 


drappum (drap). 


cloth. 


Pruina 


gelata (gelée), 


frost. 


Caseum 


fermaticum (fro- 
mage). 


cheese. 


Flasconem 


buticulam (bouteille). 


, bottle. 


In cartuUo 


in panario (panier), 


basket. 


Galea 


helmus (helme, 
heaume), 


helmet. 


Sortillus 


sorcerus (sorcier), 


sorcerer 


Faex 


lias (lie). 


dregs. 


Oves 


berbicas (brebis). 


sheep. 


Sculpare 


întaliare (entailler). 


to carve. 


Novacula 


rasorium (rasoir). 


rasor. 


Thorax 


brunsa (brunie, cui- 
rasse), 


breast-plate. 


Jager 


jomalis (journal). 


a day*swork in the fields. 


Nutare 


cancellare (chan- 
celer). 


totter. 


Rostrum 


beccus (bec), 


beast. 


Saniore 


plus sano, 


more sane. 


Tadet 


anc^et (ennuie). 


annoys. ^ 


Tugurium 


cabanna (cabane), 


cabin. 


Viscera 


intralid (entrailles). 


entrails. 


Vespertiliones 


calves serices (chau- 
ves souris). 


bat. 


Stipulam 


stulus (étoiles), 


thatch, straw. 


Vim 


fortiam (foru). 


force. 


Furvus 


bumus (brun), 


brown. 


Turmas 


fulcas (foules), 


folk. 


Arundo 


ros (roseau), 


reed. 


Trabem 


trastum (tréteau), 


scaffolding . 
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Cassel : — 



Mentum 


(menton), 


chin. 


Talum 


(talon), 


heel. 


Concla 


(ongle), 


nail, paj-t of the body. 


Birbici 


(brebis). 


sheep. 


Camisa 


(chemise), 


shirt. 


Cava 


(cave), 


cellar. 


Tunne 


(tonne). 


tun. 


Hanap 


(verre à boire), 


drinking-glass. 


Aucas 


(oies), 


geese. 


Cuppa 


(coupe), 


cup. 


Caldaru 


(chaudron). 


cauldron. 


Martel 


(marteau), 


hammer 


Vurt 


(porc), 


pork. 


Purcelli 


(pourceaux), 


pigs. 


Pulcias 


(poussins). 


chickens. 


Kaminada 


(cheminée). 


chimney. 


Troia 




saw. 


Pis 


(poitrine), 


breast, paps. 


Pao 


(paon) 


peacock. 


Puldro 


(poulain ; 0. F. poul- 
train), 


a young horse. 



It would not be difficult to detect in charters and 
other official documents of the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth centuries, proper names of localities which, 
even at that early date, have the French form. 
M. Aubertin (page 6i, note), quoting from M. Génin 
{Introduction à la Chanson de Roland), gives the 
following : — " Nee non et de Salice, seu aqua Pulta), 
Puteaux quae constat in agro Parisiaco. . . ." (634). 
— "Valla quae dicitur Lertiaux'' (817). — "Ecclesia 
quae dicitur Belmont'' (859).— *' Juxtaque donavit 
ecclesiam castri nomine Vardres'' (845).— "Villa 
quœ dicitur VaW' (827).—" In duobus locis, Grant- 
vtllars et Rosières " (890), we at once recognise the 
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modem French berceau s a cradle, in the sentence, 
<' Berciolum quod philosophi honesto sermone cuna- 
bulum vocant" (741), and the word nonnains = nuns 
in this, "de monasteriis minutis ubi nonnanes sine 
régula sedent" (789). 

The next piece we have to mention here is a poem 
entitled "Cantique de Sainte Eulalie," and which 
seems to be the earliest French metrical composition ; 
it was discovered in 1837, at Valenciennes, by M. Hoff- 
mann von Fallersleben, in a MS. of the tenth century. 
This piece is extremely important for the study of 
mediaeval French ; it comes chronologically next to 
the "Strasburg Oaths," and forms the transition 
between them and the laws of William the Conqueror, 
about which we shall presently have more to say. The 
rhymes are assonant ones, that is to say, founded upon 
a slight similarity of sound ; thus, conseillers rhymes 
with ciely chielt with christiien^ tost with totst^ pagiens 
with chteef. With respect to the structure of the 
lines some remarks are not out of place here. M. 
Littré had proposed the theory that out of the twenty- 
eight which make up the poem, eighteen being evi« 
dently decasyllabic, the other ten must, of course, be 
in the same metre, and that a few rectifications would 
restore them to their proper form {Journal des 
Savants^ December, 1838). Another distinguished 
scholar, M. Paul Meyer {Bibliothèque de F École des 
Chartes) thinks, on the contrary, that the attempt to 
correct the metre of the Chant d'Eulalie is not justi- 
fied. He sees in it a poem composed of couplets, the 
two lines of which correspond exactly with each other 
both in point of scansion and assonance. These 
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lines are sometimes of ten syllables, sometimes of 
eight, sometimes of twelve ; hence it results that we 
must not try to discover a system of versification, but 
an ecclesiastical song, where the music, as a point 
of fact, determines the number of syllables. A 
third system has been proposed also by M, Gaston 
Paris. Taking the tenth line, 

La polle tempre non amart le Deo menestier, 

and the twenty-third, 

La domnizelle celle tore non contredist, 

he says that in the tenth century the two words 
in italic were pronounced as they are written, and 
not, as some would suppose, either mesXxtx or 
dotnzelle ; thus the song would be divided in coup- 
lets, the two lines of each couplet corresponding with 
each other, inasmuch as they have the same number 
of accented syllables and the same cetura ; the non- 
accented syllables not being taken into reckoning. 

This variety of opinions shows both how the tenth- 
century texts are uncertain, and also how the rules 
of versification were incomplete and ill-defined ; we 
must come to the chansons de geste to feel that in that 
respect we are treading on safe ground. 

Several grammatical peculiarities deserve also to 
be lîoticedé In the second line, 

Bel auret corps bellezour anima, 

we have a striking example qf the old French way of 
forming comparatives^ not by the ^se of prepositions, 
but by the altering of the desinence, as in Latin. 
The adjfictiTC Bdlatus bs^s for its equivalent in the 
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langue d'oc bellâtre (subject) and hellazor (accusa- 
tive); the comparative bellatiore is bellature in the 
Romance language, just as the comparative of the 
adjective grand was grandres^ graignor^ greignor. The 
existence of the pluperfect had not yet been dis- 
covered in the old languç d'oïl documents; it is 
now perfectly proved, from the poem on Eulalie, 
that it existed, although it was speedily abandoned ; 
auret corresponds to the Latin habueraty pouret to 
potueraty furet to fiuraty voMret to voluerat^ roveret to 
rogaverat Instead of omqi and nonqi (lines 9 and 
13X M. Burguy reads very correctly onge and nonque^ 
because the two Latin words unquam and nunquam^ 
having the. accent on the penult, cannot result in 
langue d'oïl derivatives having the accent on the 
last syllable. 

We give the "Cantique,' and a translation in 
modern French. 
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Glossary. 



A^ L. cura. 

Adunety L. ad, donet. 

Amastf L. amaret. 

Auuissetf L. habeat. 

Avrety L. habuerat. 

Auty L. haberet. 

BellezouTy L. pulchrior. 

Che/y L. caput. 

ChieKy L. calet. 

Coisty L. coqait. 

ColpeSy L. culpse. 

Concreidrey L. se credere. 

Cosey L. Causa. 

C<?/«, L. quo modo. 

Degnety L. dignet. 

DeOy L. Deum and Dei. 

Disy L. dies. 

DiauUy L. diabolus. 

DomnizelUy L. dominicella. 

Enortety L. inhortatur. 

^»2r ^»/, L. intus. 

Eskoltety L. auditus, auscul- 

tatus. 
Furety L. fuit. 
jE"»?, -4«^, L. hoc. 
/ÎW, L. focus. 



Inimiy L. inimici. 
Maenty L. manet. 
.^/a/r, mail. 
.^/«, L. melius. 
Menestiery L. ministerium. 
Mercity L. mercedem. 
A^<?^/, L. neque. 
Nonqy L. nunquam. 
Om^, L. unquam. 
Oranty L. oramus. 
PagienSy L. Pagani. 
Paramenzy L. omamenta. 
Pleiery L. plicare. 
/'i?//!?, L. puella. 
Preiementy L. preces. 
Presentedty L. pnesentata. 
^2^^, L. quod. 
Raneiety L. reneget. 
RegUly L. regalis. 
Roverety L. rogavit. 
Ruùvety L. rogat. 
^Wi/^, L. sœculum. 
7î?//>, L. tollere. 
7«/{V, L. toti, omnes. 
VeintrCy L. vincere. 



The document to which we shall now direct the 
attention of our readers is a short fragment of a homily 
on the book of the prophet Jonah ; it belongs to the 
same date as the " Cantique de Ste Eulalie," is pre- 
served amongst the MSS. of the Valenciennes library, 
and was discovered by Herr Bettman (" Reise durch 
die Niederlande, Belgien und Frankreich." Pertz, 
viii. 25). M. de Coussemaker published it for the first 
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time in his " Voyage Historique dans le Nord de la 
France." The parchment on which it is written is very 
mutilated and incomplete ; it gives the text of the 
Vulgate, a certain number of expressions forming part 
of the paraphrase, and a few words or parts of words in 
the vulgar language. It was evidently a kind of popular 
exposition, written in the simplest manner, and in- 
tended for a mixed congregation. 

Fragment de Valenciennes. 

.... Si cum il ... . solt haveir de .... e ... . 
de eel peril quet il .... que .... els metreiet. £t 
afflictus est Jonas afflictione magna et oravit ad Deum et dixit. 
.... Dune, CO dixit, si fut Jonas prophète, mult conrecious e 
mult ireist quia Deus de Ninivités misericordiam habuit e lor 
peccatum lor dimisit : saveiet ço que licebor sub ço . . . . 
astreiet eis ruina Judseorum e ne doceiet .... lor salut, cum 
il faciebat de perditione Judseorum ne si cum .... e le que 

Dune, Ç0 .... eel pretiet e convers .... si escit foers de 
la .... et si sist .... e si avardevet cum deus per seren 
.... astreiet u ne fereiet. £t prseparavit Dominus edcram 
super caput Jonae. Jonas propheta mult laboret et mult penet 
a eel populum ço dixit, a faciebat grant cholt, et eret mult las 
.... un edre sore sen chene, quet umbre lie fesist e repauser 
si podist. £t Isetatus est Jonas super ederam .... mult 
laetatus, ço dixit por que deus eel edre li donat a sun soueir et a 
sun repausement li donat. £t prsecepit Dominus vermi qui per- 

cussit ederam et exaruit Dune, ço dixit, si rogavit deus 

ad un verme que percussist eel edre sost que cil sedebat ; e cilg 
eedre fu seche, si vint grancesmes cholt super caput Jonse 
.... eel edre dunt cil tel umbre ot si . . . . chi . . . . por 
quet il en cele duretie et en cele encredulitet permessient ; et 
. . . ., si cum dist e le . . . . de avant dist; e por els es 
doliants, car ço .... si astreient li perdut, si cum il ore sunt. 
.... Dune si .... tu douls mult de eel .edre . . . . e io 
ne dolreie de .... si perdut erent ? .... en ceste ore ... k 
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la : cil ... . delir .... de cele .... et tote la ... . 
comburir .... per eel .... on fisient et si contenement 
fisïent, si achederent . . . ., cum ço . . . . quet il se erent 
convers . . . ., et sis penteiet de eel mal que fait habebunt . de 
eel peril quet il .... els mettreiet. Cum .... ore .... 
et entelgir . . . . chi sil feent cum faire lo deent, e cum cil lo 
fisïent dunt ore aveist odit. £ poro si vos avient . . , • n 
faciest cest .... quet oi comenciest ; ne aiet nluls male 
.... sempeer; .... aiest cherté . . . ., seietst unanimes 
. . . ., et en tot . . . . ; faites vost almosnes, ne si cum faire, 
. . . . e faites vost .... ; cert, ço . . • . acheder ço que li 
preirets ; preiest li que de cest . ... chi .... e de mais 

. . . . li que cest que mostret nos .... qel nos 

lui ... . conduire lo posciomes e eels .... ent .... que 
lui ent .... li que 

Glossary. 



Achederent^ L. ? 
Aiet^ L. habeat. 
S-i^t^ L. habeatis. 
Almosnes, L. eleemosynus. 
Astreiet, L. erit. 
Aveist^ L. habetis. 
Avient, L. advenit. 
Avardevetf L. vigilabat. 
Certy L. certus. 
Cheue, Cheve, L. caput. 
Chertèy L. caritatem. 
Cholty L. calidus. 
C«7^, «7, L. ecce ille. 
COy L. ecce hoc. 
Comburir, L. comburere. 
Comenciesty L. incipitis. 
Contenement, L. figura. 
ConverSy L. conversas. 
Deent, L. debent. 
Delir, L. delere. 



Doceiet, L. docebat. 
Doliants, L. dolens. 
Dolreie, L. dolorém. 
Dont, L. de unde. 
Doues, L. doles. 
E, L. in. 
Edre, L. hedera. 
Ent, L. quibus, per quos. 
Entelgir, L. intelligere. 
Eret, Erent, L. erat, erant. 
Es, L. est. 
Eseit, L. exiit. 
Faàest, L. faciatis. 
Feent, L. faciunt. 
Fereiet, L. faceret, 
Fesist, L. fecisset. 
Fisïent, L. faciebant. 
Fœrs, L. foris. 
Grancesmes, L. grandissimus. 
Haveir, L. habere. 
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Ireist, L. itatus. Perdut, L. perditi. 

JMoretf L. laboratus. Permessient^ L. permanebant. 

Mely L. malum. Preirets^ L. orabunt. 

Metreieiy L. merebant. Podist^ L. potuisset. 

Mostret, L. monstratus. Posciomes^ L. possimus. 

^«///, L. multum. Repamement^ L. quies. 

(?</î/, L. auditum* Savaiet, L. sciebat. 

Oî, L. hodie Seietst^ L. sitis. 

(7i^i, L. hodie. 5», L. sis, se. 

/'«r, L. parem. Sist^ L. sistere. 

/Vw^/, L. pœnatus. Sore^ L. super. 

Penteietf L. pœnitebat. Soveir^ L. sedere? sopire? 

Percussistf L. percussisset. ^j/, L. vos. 

As the fragments and the song or dirge on Saint 
Eulalie are of the same date, it is natural that they 
should have many points of similarity; M. Littré 
has noted these very carefully, and we shall reproduce 
a {ew of his remarks. The third personal of the 
conditional present is always spelt in eit (as theit 
metreiety fireiet — Valenciennes, sostrendeiet — Eulalie); 
this termination being the same as that of the 
imperfect indicative, occurs in both verses; it is 
derived from the Latin erai^ which, according to the 
dialect, is changed into «V, eiesy eiet^ or oie^ oies^ oit 

The passage, mult latatus ço dicit por que deus eel 
edre It donat a sun soulit ad â sun repausement It 
donate suggests another observation. It is easy 
enough to understand, except the word soueir^ which 
we have translated dubitatively by the Latin sedere or 
sopire, M. Génin, who published a translation of the 
piece, and who, as a critic, is not always very trust- 
worthy, proposes the French souhait as an equivalent, 
but this hypothesis does not seem a very plausible 
one. We shall now give M. Littré's version ; it is 
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extremely ingenious, and, if not much safer than 
that of M. Génin, it is certainly more correct from 
the etymological point of view. "In examining 
a tentively," says he, " the word soueir, and en- 
deavouring to trace it back to a Latin type, it has 
struck me that it corresponded either to sudarium 
(handkerchief, linen, towel) or to siparium perhaps, 
(the curtain of a theatre, or the screen over judges' 
seats), as the u may be either a vowel or a consonant, 
if we read soveir^ it is akin to siparium ; if, on the 
other handj we prefer soueir^ it becomes assimilated 
to souier. The sense is correct, for we read in 
Ducange sudaHuMy interpreted by espke de voile gui 
couvre la tète, Xmtôv n çKeTra^fia tx Xivov (rvv<l>pa(rfiévoy 
as it was, indeed, some kind of covering which Jonah 
required for his head." 

Another'grammatical observation. The Ninevites 
are described as repenting for their iniquities çuant il 
se erent convers de via sua mala et sis penteiet de eel que 
fait habebant. We note the verb penteir (in modern 
French se repentir^ derived regularly from the Latin 
pœniterey just as the Provençal pentir and the Italian 
pentire ; sis penteiet does not correspond, as might be 
imagined at first, to sUls se repentoient, but to the Latin 
si iilos pcenitebat (langue d'oc si les pentoit), The 
form se erent convers is also worthy of being noticed > 
we here find one of the earliest sources of the verb 
être used with the reflexive pronoun, instead of avoir. 
Children and uneducated persons say now, contrary 
to grammatical rules, yV m^ ai endormi , , , , je m^ai 
amusé, M. JuUien, a well-known grammarian, ex- 
plains this anomaly by supposing that the present 
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participle ayant is understood before the conjugated 
verb, and thatyV me suis blessé^ for instance, is equiva- 
lent iojesuis m^ ayant blessé. We may notice that in 
the langue d*oïl many verbs which are not now used 
in a reflective form were pronominal, thus : — 

Kt mult es las^ il se dort cuntre terre (Chanson de Roland). 

The difficulty of giving a correct text of early 
French mediaeval compositions is extremely great ; as 
we have already said, it is owing to two causes : 
the first being the imperfection of the manuscript 
copies, and, secondly, the changes which took place 
from time to time in etymologies and grammatical 
form. Nowhere is this difficulty greater, perhaps, than 
in an old legend about i^hich we shall now say a 
few words, and which we may almosf with certainty 
range amongst the monuments of the eleventh 
century. The legend we allude to is the well* 
known one about Pope Gregory the Great — z. mere 
fable, of course, but remarkably curious, because it 
seems founded upon one of the primitive Greek 
stories, that of Œdipus; and it is designed to 
illustrate the religious truth that, however deep a 
man has fallen into sin, he can, through the grace 
of God, be restored to mercy. Destiny, which in 
the Hellenic fable has brought about the unfortunate 
King of Thebes to misery, is here replaced by the 
devil, and the legend is of the most deeply tragical 
character. The first French scholar who edited 
the text of the poem, M. Luzarche, took it from a 
manuscript belonging to the public library at Tours, 
and which has supplied him also with another work 
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we shall notice presently ; it is written in the Norman 
dialect; but there is a second copy written in the 
idiom of Picardy, besides an imitation in German 
and one in English, alluded to by Sir Walter Scott in 
his edition of the old romance of Sir Tristram. It 
is clear, therefore, that the legend of Saint Gregory 
was extremely popular during the Middle Ages, and 
it no doubt owed its popularity as much to its 
edifying character as to the interest afforded by the 
story itself. The German translator, or adapter, 
seemed to have been a certain Hartmann von Owe, 
who lived between 1150 and 1220, and whose poem 
was published in 1838, by Carl Greith in his 
SpiciUgiutn Vaticanum, The fact that the French 
poem is anonymous makes our difficulties still 
more considerable ; for we may have now merely a 
recasting of the work, and the absence of date leaves 
us in a state of uncertainty. At any rate, as M, 
Littré remarks, we cannot assign to it an epoch 
higher than the early eleventh century, and we shall 
now quote a few facts in support of this assertion. 

Prosody and versification. — At that time assonances 
were already disappearing from mediaeval French, and 
rhymed lines were taking their place. Here are three 
assonant couplets : — 

I® Aussint la grant miséricorde 

Que il ressut del rei de gloire. 
2^ Si que puis fu sains apostoiles. 

La fu mi sires Saint Gregoires. 
3*» Per penitence ou par aumosne. 

Ne per negune bone chose. 

The additional difficulty of selecting between two 
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texts now faces us. The MS. is so puzzling and the 
correction ne por negune chose bone^ so obviously 
appropriate, that this latter reading may, after all, be 
the true one. 

Grammatical forms ; declensions. — Are the two 
words suer (a monosyllable, to be pronounced like the 
modem sceur) and seror the same, or are they to be 
sounded differently ? M. Littré thought at first that 
they were identical, but he has now come to a directly 
opposite conclusion, thanks to the number of quo- 
tations given from the poem by M. Luzarche : — 

1° Pious le frères et la suer .... 
2*» Amis biau frères, dist la suer .... 
3<* Mais li duels (deuil) est de ta seror .... 
4® Com frère deit faire sa seror. 

Hence, it is quite clear that suer is the nominative 

and seror the objective case. In one line, it is true, 

we have — 

Fiz fu d'une suer et d'un frère. 

but M. Littré does not hesitate to correct 

Fiz fu de seror et de frère. 

Showing what we have already said— viz., the de- 
fectuosity of the copies and the uncertainty of 
grammatical rules, it may be remarked, that out of 
the two cases of the mediaeval declension, the ob- 
jective one alone survived in modern French. 

Verbs, — In ancient times the imperfect of the 
French Norman verbs of the first conjugation ended 
in oe: je amoe^ tu amoes^ il aimoty whereas the 
Picard form was aimoie^ aimoieSy aimoity &c. Now, 
in the Tours MS., out of forty-five instances of verbs 
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belonging to the first conjugation, twenty-ei^t 
observe the Norman rule, and seventeen do not ; we 
should, therefore, be reduced to guess for this indica- 
tion if we had not any other proofs that the Tours 
text is Norman, and we must correct the Picard 
desinences accordingly. 

An accurate knowledge of glossarial forms is abso- 
lutely necessary to secure a correct text, and here not 
imfrequently those emendations are izken for granted^ 
because the reading of the passage otherwise gives no 
meaning; thus — 

Quant li sires le duel entent 
Que demeneit si asprement 
La dame, e il devant 11 viandrent ; 
Rapaisent la, et si lui disrent : 
'' Dames, cis maus fait a celer ; 
Gardés nV« cent plus parler. 

M. Littré substitutes e il instead of // devanty 
otherwise the metre would be wrong, and n'en oent 
(from the verb otiir) instead of tCtn ount^ which is 
meaningless. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE LATIN ELEMENT, CONTINUED — THE LIFE OF ST. 
LÉGER — POEM ON THE PASSION. 

The various documents we have just been consider- 
ing, highly important as they are for the study of the 
early French language, cannot but be regarded as too 
fragmentary to offer any interest of a literary kind. 
We are now, on the other hand, about to deal with 
long and relatively elaborate compositions, aiming at 
artistic talent, and equally valuable, if we look upon 
them as poetical works, and as contributions to the 
history of mediaeval philology. 

The poem we publish first is a metrical biography 
of Saint Léger, or in the Latinized form, Leadegarius^ 
bishop of Autun, and a celebrated statesman of the 
Merovingian period. Born about the year 6i6, he 
was summoned to court by Queen Bathilda, during 
the minority of her son Clotaire III., and assisted 
her materially with his advice. After the death of 
Clotaire (669), he procured the election of Childeric 
II., instead of Thierry III. whose claims were sup- 
ported by Ëbroïn, and he became minister of the 
new king. Calumniated and disgraced (673), he was 
kept a prisoner in the monastery of Luxeuil. Thierry, 
successor of Childeriq restored him to liberty and 
to the administration of his diocese, but scarcely had 
he returned to Autun, when that city was attacked by 
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Ebroïn. With the view of saving the inhabitants from 
the calamities attendant upon a siege, the bishop sur- 
rendered to his enemy who had his eyes put out (676), 
and afterwards caused him to be beheaded (678). 
The Roman church honours him as a martyr, and 
celebrates his memory on April 24th and October 2. 

The MS. of the poem in question is preserved at 
the Clermont library, and contains, besides, the poem 
on the Passion of our Lord, which we shall give next, 
and a few other pieces which are of no importance. 
It was published in 1848, by the late M. Champollion- 
Figeac, and has since engaged the attention of several 
scholars. The text printed here is the excellent one 
edited by M. Gaston Paris, in the Romania for 1872. 

Let us enquire, in the first place, into the docu- 
ments from which the French work is taken, and, 
whilst so doing, our best plan will be to follow the 
account given by M. Gaston Paris. 

"We have three ancient biographies of Saint Léger : 
one of these, by a monachus Augustodunensis^ who 
does not disclose his name ; and another by a certain 
Ursinus, monk of the abbey of Ligugé, are printed 
in the Bollendist Ada Satutorum; the third, a poetical 
one, was published by Dom Pitra in his Histoire de 
Saint Léger (8vo, Paris, 1846). We cannot say 
that our Romance poet followed scrupulously these 
sources, although he must certainly have known 
them j he sometimes differs from them so much that 
some critics, including M. ChampoUion, have con- 
cluded that he availed himself of some other means 
of knowledge, and, probably, of old traditions. At 
any rate, as his narrative only touches upon certain 
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episodes in the life of the saint, it is here and there 
rather obscure." The above quotation, which we 
take from M. Dietz, does not seem admissible 
to M. Gaston Paris. He thinks that, after having 
consulted three sources of information, no other 
mediaeval poet would probably have taken the 
trouble of seeking further evidence elsewhere. He 
is, moreover, of opinion that, supposing even that 
the life of Saint Léger had left a few vague traditions, 
they would not probably have been accessible to one 
and the same writer, considering that the many 
episodes into which the life is divided refer to the 
most different parts of Gaul. 

The best answer, M. Paris remarks, which 
can be opposed to these hypotheses is the 
simple narrative of the facts. In 68 1 the body 
of Saint Léger was transferred to Saint Maixent, 
of which he had been abbot; Ebroin, who 
had put him to- death three years before, had 
just died, and so the martyr's friends could safely 
render to him all the rites and honours to which he 
was entitled. Audulf, abbot of Saint Maixent, wrote 
an account of this translation, and, at the same time, 
that of the passion of the saint. The narrative itself 
no longer exists, but it has been preserved in two 
biographical sketches, composed almost immediately 
afterwards, with a few trifling modifications, and the 
authors of which are respectively, Ursinus, prior of 
Ligugé, requested to do that task by Ansoald, Bishop 
of Poitiers ; and a monk of Saint Symphorien of 
Autun, acting at the suggestion of Ermenoald, Saint 
Légères immediate successor. Both these monks have 

G 
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given different accounts of the events of the martyr's 
life, previous to his passion ; when, however, they 
reach the beginning of his long martyrdom, they 
follow Audulfs narrative, which might easily be 
borrowed from these two sources ; they were almost 
contemporaries, and neither knew the other's work. 

The biographical sketch of the Autun monk did 
not obtain the success reserved to that of Ursinus, 
which has served as a substratum to the two remain- 
ing ones which we have now to mention. The former 
is a piece of the eleventh century, composed by 
Fruland, a monk of Marbach, in Elsass ; it was pub* 
lished by Dom Pitra (see above), possesses no his- 
torical merit, and is merely an expansion, not seldom 
untrustworthy, of Ursinus ; the other, in hexameters, is 
equally worthless, consisting exclusively of a metrical 
paraphrase of the same panegyrist. 

The above are the Latin originals of the Romance 
poem, the author of which has had under his eyes 
the text of Ursinus exclusively, and follows pretty 
faithfully the monk whom he translates ; here and 
there, however, he is given to condensing ; elsewhere, 
on the other hand, he introduces additions, and in 
two or three places he misunderstands the sense. 
M. Gaston Paris, from whom we have borrowed these 
useful details on the Saint Léger acta^ then quotes a 
few passages illustrating the difference between the 
text and the translation : — 

A primse aetatis infantia a Qaand enfes fu, done a eels 
parentibus in palatio Lothario temps 

Franeorum regi est traditus. Al rei lo druistrent sui parent 

Qui done r^pevit a eel di : 
Co fus Lodiers, fils Baldequi. 
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This quotation serves to show, first, how the French 
poet expands the original, and also the historical 
errors into which he sometimes fell ; for the Clotaire 
to whom Saint Léger was presented in his childhood 
was Clotaire IL, and not Clotaire IIL, mentioned in 
the fourth paragraph of the BoUandist vita ; and who 
was son of the Queen Battilde : erat eodem tempore 
minor Lotharius cum BatMlde matre rex. 

Examples of particulars given in the translation, 
and which the BoUandists have rejected : — 

Reis Chelperis, com il I'odit, 

Prisdret sos mes, a lui 's tramist : 

Co 11 mandat que revenist ; 

Ef sa gracie par tot ovist ; 

Et sanz Ledgiers ne s* sout mesfait : 

Com vit ces mes, a lui ralit. 

The expression given by the first four lines of this 
stanza is not in the BoUandist texts, but in a reading 
which they print as a note, and which they consider 
as part of an interpolated MS. 

The Latin remark (§ 9) Luxovio cœnohio ui ciliaret^ 
relicto sœcuio vacari Deo humili proposât prece^ is 
altered (stanza 16) into a direct speech. 

In stanzas 18, 19, the interference of the Abbot of 
Luxeuil, minutely accounted for by the Latin, is sup 
pressed by the French ; whereas the translator, on 
the other hand, gives in full a mere indication made 
by Ursinus (dicensque sein cum aliquid peccasse veniam 
sibi invicem petentes steterunt concordes), &c. 

I. 

Domine Dieu devems loder, 
Et a SOS sanz honor porter ; 
G 2 
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En soe amor cantoms dels sanz 
Qui por lui avrent granz aanz. 
£t or est temps et si est biens 
Que nos cantoms de sant Ledgier. 

2. 

Primes dirai vos del honors 
Que il avret od dous scinors ; 
Apres dirai vos dels aanz 
Que li SOS corps sostint si granz, 
Et d'Evruin, eel dieumentit, 
Qui lui a grand torment ocist. 



Quant enfes fut, donc a eels temps 
Al rei lo duistrent sui parent 
Qui done regnevet a eel di : 
Co fiit Lodiers fils Baldequi. 
II Tenamat, Dieu lo covit, 
Rovat que letres apresist. 



Didon I'evesque de Peitieus, 
Lui I'comandat cil reis Lodiers ; 
II lo reçut, tant bien en fist : 
Od un magistre sempre Tmist, 
Qui lo duist bien de cel saveir 
Dont Dieu serveit par buone feit. 

5. 

Et corn il Paut duit de celé art, 
Rendit lo qui lui Pcomandat. 
Il lo reçut, bien lo nodrit : 
Ço fut loncs temps od sei lo tint. 
Dieus Pexaltat cui il servit : 
De sant Maxenz abes devint. 
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6. 
Ne fut nuls huom del son jovent 
Qui mieldre fust donc a cels temps ; 
Perfiz esteit eu caritet. 
Feit aut il grant et veritet, 
Et en raisons bels aut sermons ; 
Humilitet aut par trestot. 

7- 
Ço seiftpre fut et ja si iert : 
Qui fait lo bien lodez ent iert. 
Et sanz Ledgiers sempre fut buons, 
Sempre fist bien o que il puot ; 
Davant lo rei ent fust lodez ; 
Com il Todit fut lui amet. 

A sei Tmandat et ço li dist : 
A cort fust, sempre lui servist. 
Il Texaltat et l'honorât, 
Et sa gracie li pardonat. 
Et anc tant bien que il ent fist 
De Ostedun evesque en Crist. 

9- 

Quandis vesquit cil reis Lodiers, 
Bien honorez fut sanz Ledgiers. 
Il se fut morz, danz i fut granz : 
Ço controverent baron franc. 
Por ço que fut de buohe feit. 
De Chelperin feissent rei. 

^* ip. 

Nor comte i aut, prist ent Testrit r 
Cil eps nom avret Evruin. 
Ne volst receivre Chelperin, 
Mais lo son fredre Theodri ; 
Ne Tcondignat nuls de sos pers, 
Rei vuolent faire estre son gret» 
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II. 

II lo prisdrent toit a conseil r 
Estre son gret ent fisdrent rei ; 
£t Eoniins aut ent grant duol, 
Por o que veintre ne Vs ent puot ; 
Por eel tel duol rorat dergiet, 
Si s'ent entrât en un monstier. 

12. 

Reis Chelperis tant bien ent fist r 
De sant Ledgier consilier fist, 
Quandis al son conseil edrat, 
Encontre Dieu bien se guardat ; 
I,ei consentit et observât, 
Et son regnet bien dominât. 

Ja fut tels huom, Dieu enemis, 
Qui Tencusat a Chelperin : 
L'ira fut granz com de seinor ; 
Et sanz Ledgiers aut ent pavor : 
Ja lo sbut bien, il lo celât ; 
A nul homne ne IMemonstrat. 

14. 
Quant celé ire tels esdevint, 
Pasques furent en eps cel di. 
Et sanz Ledgiers fist son mestier : 
Messe cantat, fist lo molt bien ; 
Poblent lo rei communiât, 
; Et sens comgiet si s'en ralat. 

15. 
Reis Chelperis, com il Todit, 
Prisdret sos mes, a lui 's tramist 
Ço li mandat que revenist, 
Et sa gracie par tot ovist ; 
Et sanz Ledgiers ne s'sout mesfait : 
Com vit les mes, a lui ralat. 
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16. 
Il ço lî dist et adunat : 
*' Tos consiKers ja non estrai. 
Meie evesquiet ne m'ieist teneir 
Por tei qui sempre rassois aveir ; 
En un monstier me laisse entrer. 
Pois que nen pois lau vuoil ester/* 

17. 
Enviz lo fist, non volontiers : 
Laisset l'entrer en un- monstier. 
Ço fut Lusos o il entrât, 
Clerc Evruin iluoc trovat. ' 
Cil Evruins molt li volst mel, 
Tot par envidie, non por el. 

Et sanz Ledgiers fist son mistier : 
Evruin prist a castiier. 
Celé ire grand et cel corropt 
Ço li preiat laissast lo tot ; 
Fist lo por Dieu, ne l'fist por lui : 
Ço li preiat, paiast s'od lui. 

19. 

Et Evruins fist feinte pais : 
Ço Tdemonstrat que se paiast. 
Quandis en cel monstier estut 
Ço Tdemonstrat amis li fust ; 
Mais en avant vos ço odreiz 
Com il edrat par mêle feid. 

20. 

Reis Chelperis il se fut morz : 
Par lo regnet lo sovrent tost. 
Vindrent parent et lor ami, 
Li sant Ledgier, li Evxuin ; 
Ço confortent ad ambes dous 
Que s'ent ralgent en lor honors. 
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21, 
Et sanz Ledgiers done firet bien, 
Que s*en ralat en s'evesquiet ; 
£t Evruins done firet mel, 
Que done devint anatemez ; 
Son quieu que il at coronet 
Tot lo laiseret recimer. 

22, 

Domine Dieu iluoc laissât, 
Et s^a diable comandat. 
Qui donc fut mels et a lui vint 
Il volontiers sempre retint : 
Com foie en aut grand adunet, 
Lo règne prist a dévaster. 

23- 

A fou a flamme vût ardant, 
Et a glavies persécutant : 
Por quant il puot tant fait de mel, 
Por Dieu ne l'vuolt il observer. 
Cil ne fut nez de medre vifs 
Qui tel exercite vedist. 

24. 
A Ostedun, a celle cit, 
Dom sant Ledgier vait asalir. 
Ne puot entrer en la citel : 
Defors Tasist, fist i grant mel ; 
Et sanz Ledgiers molt en fut trists 
Por cel tel mel que defors vit. 

Sos clercs a pris et revestiz, 
Et od ses crois fors s'ent eissit. 
Por o ent eist, volst li prier 
Que tot cel mel labsast por Dieu : 
Cil Evruins quel hore Tvit, 
Prendre Trovat, liier lo fist. 
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Ilore en odreiz les peines granz 
Que il ent firet, 11 tiranz. 
Li perfides tant fut crudels, 
Les voils del quieu 11 fait crever. 
Com si Taut fait, mist Ten reclus ; 
Ne sout nuels huom qu*est devenuz» 

27. 

Ambes leres li fait tàlier, 
Ane la langue que aut en quieu. 
Com si Taut tot vituperet, 
Dist Evruins, qui tant fut mels : 
** Hor at perdut don Dieu parler ; 
Ja nen podrat mais Dieu loder." 

28. 
A terre jout, molt fut affliz ; 
Nen aut od sei cui en caisîst, 
Sovre les piez ne puot ester, 
Que toz les at il condamnez. 
Hor at perdut dou Dieu parler, 
Ja non podrat mais Dieu loder, 

Sed il nen at langue a parler, 
Dieus exodist les sons pensers ; 
Et sed il nen at voils camels, 
Ancor les at espiritels ; 
Et sed en corps at grand torment, 
L'aneme ent avrat consolement* 

30. 
Guenin aut non cui l'comandat : 
La jus en cartres Tent menât, 
Et en Fescan, en cel monstier, 
Iluoc reclusdrent sant Ledgier, 
Domine Dieus en cel âaiel 
Visitet at Ledgier son serf. 
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31. 
Les lèvres li at restoret : 
Si com desans Diea prist loder ; 
£t anc ent aut mercit si giant, 
Parler lo fist si com desaoz. 
Done prist Ledgiers a predter : 
Lo pttople bien fist creidre en Dieu. 

Et Evruins, si com Todit^ 
Creidre ne Tpout eatroque IMt : 
Com il lo vit, fut ooroços ; 
Donc aut od lui duf«s raisons : 
El Cttor exastret al tirant, 
Peis.li promist ad en avant. 

^^ 
A grant foior, a grant flaiel. 
Si Treçomandat Lodebert : 
Ço li rovat, et noit et di 
Mel li fesist dentro qu *il vit. 
Cil Lodeberz furet buons huom, 
Et sant Ledgier duist a son duom. 

34. 
Il li volst faire molt amet : 
Beivre li ruvet aporter ; 
Guardat, si vit grant daritet : 
De ciel vindret, fut de par Deu : 
Eisst com mode en ciel est granz, 
Eissi com flamme est der ardanz. 

35. 
Cil Lodeberz, quel hore IVit 
Tomat s'als altresj si lor dist : 
'^ Cest homne, cel, molt aime Diéus, 
Por oui tels cose vient de ciel." 
Por cels signes que vidrent tels 
Dieu prisdrent molt a conlod^. 
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36- 
Toit li homne de cest pais 
Trestoit lai prisdrent a venir ; 
Et sanz Ledgiers les prediat : 
Domine Dieu il les lucrat, 
Rendit cel fruet espiritel 
Que Dieus li snvret pardonet. 

Et Evruins com il Todit 
Creidre ne Tpout entroque Tvit. 
Cil biens qu'il fist cil li pesât, 
A ocidre lo comandat. 
Quatre homnes i tramist armez, 
Qui lui alassent décoller. 

38. 

Li. treis vindrent a sant Ledgier 

Jus se giterent a sos piez : 

De loi pequiez que avrent faiz 

Il les asolet et pardonat. 

Li quarz, uns fel, nom aut Vadart, 

Od un espet lo décollât. 

39. 
Et comil Tant tolut lo quieu, 
Li corps esteret sovre Ts piez : 
Ço fut loncs dis que non cadit. 
Lai s'aproismat qui lui ferit : 
Entro taliat les piez dejus, 
Li corps esteret sempre sus. 

40. 
Del corps asez Taveiz odit, 
Et dels flaiels que granz sostint. 
L'aneme reçut domine Dieus : 
Als altres sanz ent vait en ciel. 
Il nos aîut od cel Seinor 
Por cul sostint tels passions ! 
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M. Gaston Paris sums up as follows the remarks 
suggested by thç anonymous poem on I^odegarius : — 
As abbot of ^int Maixent, and then as bishop of 
Autun, I-.eod^garius left memories in Poitou and in 
Burgundy .... A political rather than a religious 
martyr, thf bishop of Autun received at an early 
date that cunonisation, which has made nearly all the 
Merovingian saints ; it was doubly fortunate for him 
that Ebroïn did not survive him long enough to 
impose silence upon those who regretted the prelate, 
and that, in the course of his short and terrible ad- 
ministration, the ambitious man caused himself to be 
so thoroughly detested that the remembrance of his 
victim became universally dear and venerable. This 
remembrance, fixed in Poitou by the translation of 
the body of Leodegarius to Saint Maixent in 68 r, 
maintained itself faithfully at Autun, where the bishop, 
by surrendering spontaneously to those who besieged 
the town on his account, had proved his claims to be 
called the true evangelical shepherd. Our poem has 
certainly been composed about the middle of the 
tenth century, in a town where the festival of Leode- 
garius was celebrated, and probably at Autun rather 
than Poitiers. On the one side there is no trace of 
Poitevin dialect in the poem ; forms even occur 
which are altogether of Bourguignon origin, and 
foreign, at any rate, to the occidental French 
dialects. On the other hand, no mention is made of 
the relics of the saint, a very unlikely circumstance 
in Poitou, where his body was preserved, whereas at 
Autun no relics existed, and those exhibited two 
hundred years ago were destitute of all authenticity. 
The Bollandists are of opinion that Autun is the place 
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where the festival of Saint Léger was most anciently 
celebrated ; there also, according to every proba- 
bility, a rather illiterate derc composed, under the 
later Carolingians, a strophic narrative in the Romance 
language, destined to be sung to the people. This 
fact is evident from the musical notes which accom- 
pany the first lines on the MS. ; all the strophes were 
sung on the same tune, and accordingly the poet 
made use only of masculine assonances. 

" As poetry, the life of Saint Léger is worthless ; it 
possesses a certain importance for the history of 
literature, because it shows us that French versifica- 
tion was already fixed in the tenth century, and 
further, that the custom existed of singing edifying 
pieces before the people. The principal interest, how- 
ever, connected with the poem is philological ; from 
the point of view, both of accidence and of syntax, 
it supplies the history of the language with the most 
valuable facts." 

Glossary. 

Stanza I. Sos sanz^'L», suos sanctos. Aan$=^^\vi, trouble, 
effort. Origin? CVi;//0x^<j=L. cantemus. 

2. Dienmentis ^-lu, Deus, mentiri. 

3. Dutstrent^lj. duxerunt. Venamai^li, ilium enamavit. 
Dieu lo covit^ L. Deo ilium cupivit. 

6. Joveni^'L, juventate. Per tresiot—^x très tout, in the 
midst of all this. 

9. Controverent — imaginèrent. 

10. ZVj/nV« la dispute, Eng. strife. 0?«^/iiwa/— L. dignet. 

11. Roval^'L, rogavit. 
19. Paiasi-'L, pacaret. 

21. Recimer^ L. reagmare, Eng. to grow like a young shoot, 

22. Mels^'L, malus. 

32. ^jr^/r^/=*L. exarsit. 

33. Flaielm^\a, flagellum. 
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List of Words of Comparatively N|iw 
Formation or Meaning. 

Stanza i . Domine Dieu = Domne^ — Damnty — Damre^ — DamUj 
— Darnel^ — Dame; — Dieu='Loxà God. 
„ 3. Ba]deqin = Bathilde, from the L. Baîdechiîdis ; old 
French BalcUhildi^ Bantheut 
-. covir=to desire. 

7. Amet= agreeable. 

8. Pardoner = to give completely. 
12. Quandis=L. Quamdiu ; thus Tandis =Tamdiu. 
20. Comforter = To encourage. 
24. rAsist= besieged him (French T Assiégea). 

Remarks on the Accentuation and 
Pronunciation. 

The consonants never altered before the L. a. The 
Latin poem, from which the French one originates, 
is written in stanzas of six octosyllabic lines, rhyming 
by couplets. The last and the sixth are always 
accentuated ; the third and fourth syllables take like- 
wise sometimes an accent, but never the fifth. In 
the French, assonances have substituted themselves 
to rhymes, and although the lines have not yet 
reached the definitive form they assumed during the 
twelfth century, although they do not yet end in- 
differently in masculine and feminine syllables, and 
are accentuated in a peculiar manner, as we have 
said, still we see in the poem on Saint Léger the 
transition between the two systems. In the stanzas 
21 (5), 26 (4), 27 (2), 39 (i), quieu should be sounded 
quief. Note that the consonant v had always a hard 
sound after a vowel in old French 5 thus, PciHeus = 
L. Pictavos; queu = L. caput ; uius = L. uiuus ; 
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uiu^lj,uiutt; ««=L. civitatem ; recuit ^^h: recepit, 
reciunt — should be pronounced ptitùfsy kiefs, vifs, 
vifty tsifi, tsiftety retsif, retsifut This last articu- 
lation may seem hard, but probably the n in reciunt 
is a scribe's fault, and we should read reciuut, which 
would naturally produce rîtsifty as in the singular. 

An attentive study of the above poem will show how 
great a proportion of words the Latin element has 
contributed to the French idiom. 

It was very natural that the history of our Lord's 
Passion should become a favourite subject for 
mediaeval poets ; as • a matter of fact, we know that 
it occupied the attention of many authors; the 
Mystlre de la Passion is one of the most famous 
of the early dramas, and has conferred immortality 
upoA the names of Arnoul and Simon Gréban. The 
original miracle play was divided into twenty days, 
and comprised 60,000 lines. Gréban's continuator 
extended it to 67,000; we have already, in our 
previous chapter, mentioned the dramatic poem, 
written in the Breton language, and published by 
M. de la Villemarqué. But, in addition to mysteries, 
we might also give a very long list of narrative 
poems on this subject, and the one supplied to us by 
the Clermont MS. is not one of the least remarkable 
amongst them. If we may credit M. Dietz, we see 
here only part of a composition which embraced the 
whole life of our Lord, and the introductory line — 

Hora vos die vera raixun 
compared with the beginning of the twenty-sixth 
stanza of the poem on Saint Leodegarius — 
Hore en odreiz les peines granz 
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seems to announce the commencement of a new 
episode. 

With reference to the source from whîch the poem 
itself is taken, the merest glance will prove that the 
author has not been satisfied with the text of the 
Scriptures ; he has certainly consulted the apocryphal 
writings which were then current in the Church, par- 
ticularly the Gospel of Nicodcmus (stanzas 94 and 
following), and borrowed from popular works of 
edi&cation the excellent practical remarks he makes 
on the spreading of Christianity and the duties of 
believers. As a specimen of these reflections, we 
shall quote the concluding stanzas : — 

Nos certes pugnes non avem ; 
Contra nos eps peignât devem, 
Fraindre devem noz voluntaz, 
Que part aiam ab los fidelz. 

Quar finimunz non est mult Ion 
£t regnum Deu fortment est prob : 
Dontre nos lez, facam lo ben, 
Gurpissem mund et som peccad. 

Christus Jesus qui mans en sus, 
Mercet aias de pechedors : 
£n vais raizons sr an mesprœs, 
Per ta pitad lo perdones. 

Te posone rendre graciay 
Davant to paire gloria ! 
Sant spiritum posche laudar 
£t nunc per tot in secula ! Amen. 

The date of the poem we are now examining has 
seemed to be the tenth century, on account of the 
allusion to the end of the world contained in the 
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couplet, Qual finimienzy etc., quoted above, but it 
would not be safe, perhaps, to decide on so slight an 
evidence. 

M. Gaston Paris has given in the Romania for 
1873 a scholarly edition of the Passion de Jésus 
Christ. M. ChampoUion-Figeac had published it 
before, but most incorrectly ; M. Dietz was the next 
annotator, and in the year 1852 he edited the poem 
in his Zwei altromanische gedichie ; then came M. 
Konrad Hofmann's suggested corrections in the 
Gelehrie anzrigen of the Munich Academy; and, 
finally, M. Bartsch's reprint in his Chrestomathie 
Française, Scholars have thus now at their disposal 
two good texts both of the Saint Léger and of the 
Passion du Christy and can study without difficulty 
two of the earliest monuments of French mediaeval 
literature. 

We shall give only an extract from the poem on our 
Lord's Passion, as it is far too long to be printed 
here in its entirety. It forms part of the MS. which 
has supplied us with the previous document, and the 
versification is the same. The reader, however, will 
notice that it is impossible to determine the dialect 
used by the anonymous author, as the expressions be- 
long indifferently to the langue d^dtlzxA the langue d^oc. 

La Passion du Christ. 

Li fel Judas ja s'aproismed 
ab gran compaxmie dels judeus. 
Jhesus cum vidra los judeus, 
zo lor demandet que querét. 
il li respondent tuit adun 
** Jhesum querem Nazarenum,'** 
H 
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** Eu soi aquel," zo dis Jhesus, 
tuit li felun cadegrent jos. 
terce vez lor o demanded, 
a totas treis chedent envers. 

Mais le felun tuit trassudad 
vers nostre don son aproismad. 
Judas le fel ensenna fei 
" celui prendet cui baisarai." 

Judas cum veggra ad Jhesum, 
semper le tend lo son menton ; 
Jhesus li bons nol refuded, 
al tradetur baisair doned. 

** Amicx," zo dis Jhesus lo bons, 
*' per quern trades in to baisol? 
melz ti fura non fusses naz 
que me tradas per cobetad.** 

Armad estèrent evirum, 
de totas part presdrent Jesum : 
nos defended ne nos usted, 
a la mort vai cum uns anel. 



Sanct Pedre sols veinjar lo vol, 
estrais lo fer que al laz og, 
si consegued u serv fellon, 
la destre aurelia li excos. 

Jhesus li bons ben red per mal, 
I'aurelia al serv semper saned. 
liades mans cume ladron 
si Pent menen a pass'iun. 

Done Ten gurpissen sei fedel, 
cum el desanz dit lor aveit. 
sanz Pedre sols seguen lo vai, 
quar sua fin veder voldràt. 

Anna nomnavent le judeu 
a cui Jhesus furet menez, 
donc s'adonovent li felon, 
veder aimovent près Jhesam. 
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De quant il querent le forsfait, 
cum il Jhesum oicisesant, 
non fiid trovez ne envenguz, 
quar el forsfait non feist nëul. 

Davant Tested le pontifex, 
si conjuret per ipsum deu 
qu'el lor dissest per pura fied, 
si vers Jhesus fils deu est il. 

** Tu eps Tas deit," respons Jhesus. 
tuit li fellon crident adun 
" major forsfait que i querem ? 
per loi medeps audit lavem.*' 

Los SOS sans ols duncques cubrirent, 
a coleiar fellon lo presdrent, 
en sobretot si Tescamissent : 
**di nos, prophète, chi t'o fedre?" 

Fors en las estras estet Petre ; 
al fog Tuseire Taeswardevet, 
de sa raison si Tesfreded 
que lo deu fil li fai neier. 

Anz que la noit lo jalz cantét, 
terce vet Petre lo neiet. 
Jhesus le bons lo reswardet, 
lui recognostre semper fit. 

Fetrus d'alo fors s'en aled, 
amarament mult se ploret. 
per do laissed deus se neier 
que de nos aiet pïeted. 

Cum le matins fud esclairez, 
davant Pilât l*en ant menet. 
fortment lo vaut il acusand, 
la soa mort mult demandant. 

Pilaz Erod l'en envïet 
cui des abanz volïet mel. 
de Jhesu Christi passion 
am se paierent a ciel jom. 
H 2 
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Lo fel Herodes cum lo vid, 
mult lez semper en esdevint ; 
de lui longtemps mult a audit, 
semper pensed vertuz feisis. 

De multes vises Tapeled ; 
Jhesus li bons mot nol soned. 
judeu I'acusent, el se tais, 
ad un respondre non denat. 

Dune lo despeis e l'escarnit 
li fel Herodes en cel di ; 
blanc yestiment si Ta vestit, 
fellon Pilad lo retrames. 

Pilaz que anz l'en vol laîsar. 
nol consentunt fellun judeu. 
vida perdonent al ladrun : 
**aucid, aucid," crident, "Jhesum." 

Barrabant perdonent la vide, 
Jhesum in alta cruz claufîsdrent. 
" crucifigây crucifige ! " 
crident Pilât trestuit ensems. 

" Cum aucidrai eu vostre rei ? 
zo dis Pilaz, " forsfaiz non es. 
rumprel farai et flagellar, 
poisses laisarai Ten annar." 

Ensems crident tuit li fellun, 
entro en cel en van las voz ; 
'* si tu laises viure Jhesum, 
non es amies l'emperador." 

Pilaz sas mans dunques laved 
que de sa mort posches neger ; 
ensems crident tuit li judeu 
"sobre noz sia toz li péchez.'* 

Pilaz cum audid tais raisons, 
ja lor gurpis nostre sennior ; 
donc lo recebent 11 fellun, 
fors l'en conducent en la cort. 
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De purpure done lo vestirent 
et en sa man un raus li mesdrent, 
corona prendent de las espines 
et en son cab fellun Tasisdrent. 

De davant lui tuit a genolz 
si s'excrebantent li fellon, 
dune lo saludent cum senior 
et ad escarn emperador. 

£t cum asez l'ont escarnid, 
dune li vestent son vestiment, 
et el medeps si près sa cruz, 
avan toz vai a pasïun. 

Femnes lui van detras seguen, 
ploran lo van et gaimentan. 
Jhesus li pius redre gardet, 
ab les femnes près a parler. 

** Audez, fillies Jherusalem, 
per me non vos es ob plorer, 
mais per vos et per vostres filz 
plorez assaz, qui obs vos es." 

Cum el perveng a Golgota, 
davan la porta de la ciptat, 
dune lor gurpit soe chamise 
chi sens custure fo faitice. 



Glossary. 

Stanza I. Aproismei^'L, approximavit. Vidra^'L, vidit. Zo 
= L. hoc. Adun = 'L. ad unum. Eu sot = h . ego sum. 
Chedent = L. ceciderunt . 

2. 7rasstulad=l^. trans, sudatus. Ettsejtfia = 'L, signum. 
Ve£^a = L,. venisset. Nol=\u, non. Cobetad=\u, cupi- 
ditatem. Armad='L, armati. C/stâd=h, abstulit. 

3. Veinjar=la, vindicare. Laz='L. latus. Cjf=L. habuit. 
Excos='L. excidit. Gur/>issent=E, abandon. Compare 
the F. diguerpir. Nomnavent='L, nominaverunt. Adu- 
)wveni='L. ad, unum, iverunt. 
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4. OtcisâsdfU='L. Occiderunt. Etrvenguz='L. inventus. Eps 
L. ipse. Colftar='L. cum, ligare. Soàrefor^Ij, super 
totum. Escamissent=Y.Tïg. to jeer, to insult. Fedre-=- 
L. fecit. 

5. Esfras=L. intrare. Fog='L. focus. y£swardevâf=F. 
regardait, /alz = le coq. jars in French = gander. 

6. Des abanz='L. ex, ab, ante. -«4fw = L. ambo. Se paierent 
= made peace, L. pacem. Lez^'L. laetus. F«^j= man- 
ners, wise, Retrames='L. retro, misit. 

7. Claufisdreni—\é, clavis, figo. 

8. ^a«j«reed. Ca^=L. caput. 

9. (7a«w^«/a« = to lament. 

Of the two pieces we have just quoted, thç second 
is the one which ofTers, perhaps, the greatest amount 
of philological interest, because it brings before us in 
close contact both the langue d'oïl and the langue d'oc, 
Under those circumstances, it is impossible to deter- 
mine what the primitive text really was, because we 
cannot assign to either the langue d^oïl or the langue 
d*oc dialect the expressions which have no definite 
philological stamp, and we are unable to ascribe to 
author and copyist their respective shares in the pro- 
duction of the work. 

The liturgical Latin octosyllabic lines which served 
as a pattern to Romance poets have left their mark in 
a good number of passages. The following couplets 
give an excellent instance of what may be called 
liturgical poetry ; they are borrowed from Diez. 

In Lyciae provincia 
Fuît quidem Christicola 
Post transitum sanctissimi 
Nicolai pontf fiefs. . . . 

In the mediaeval French prosody the octosyllabic 
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, lines naturally form into two equal parts, with an 
accent on the second or the fourth syllable ; this last 
arrangement (fourth syllable accented) is so generally 
preferred in the poem on the Passion that it may be 
regarded as the normal one. Thus :— 

Che fud nostra redemptions. . . . 

Cum ut dsnes fu amenaz. . . . 

Et a terra crebantoran. . • . 

Cum la cena Jhesus ac faita. . . . 

Metz ti fûra non fusses naz. . , . 

Si Tent ménen a passiun. . . . 

Several Latin words appear in their original form, 
such as verus (St. 2) — adducere (5) — sex (7, 76) — 
revivcrc {^)—fili Davit (11) — semper {12 , 18, 26, 37, 
41, 49> 53, 75, ^i)—templum \\%)—magis (22)— 
Nazarenum {zA)—poniifex (45) — ipsum (45) — cruci- 
fige (57) — respondet {73)— post (yS) — suspensus (78) — 
Hebraice (79) — spiritus (81, no) — otnnes {^2) — tern- 
plum Dei (82) — Aloen (87) — custodes (100) — pax vokis 
sit ( 1 09) — passus ( 1 09) — regnum (113, 12 2) — dextris 
(11 8) — Spiritus Sanctus (11 ^--graciœ (12 9) — gloria 
(129) — spiritum (129) — nunc (129) — in secula (129). 

Several expressions which occur here and there 
have suggested to M. Gaston Paris critical remarks 
of some importance. Thus St. 96, the line per toz 
solses comuna lei^ which really means in Latin, qui 
pro totis soloveet communiem legem^ was wrongly spelt 
by M. Champollion : per toz sol fes comuna leis=^ 
pro totis solres faceret ; solres is the imperfect sub- 
junctive of the verb sobre. St. 105, Seindrœ-=\xix^ 
is a substantive which is very like the Sendra in the 
oaths of 842, and is so far better because it contains 
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in its first syllable the corresponding letter to the / 
{senfr, sejn(d)ri\ which has made of the vowel e in 
senior^ the French / in sire, Sire^ says M. Paris, is, 
besides, a parallel form obtained through the inter- 
mediates sejnre^ sinre, without the assistance of the 
consonant d. 

We shall now transcribe extracts from a couple of 
documents which are, perhaps, more curious still 
than those we have examined hitherto, illustrating, as 
they do, not only the vicissitudes of mediaeval 
grammar, but the history of feudalism and of church 
life. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE LATIN ELEMENT, CONCLUDED — LEGEND OF ST. 
ALEXIS — RULES OF VERSIFICATION — CHARLE- 
MAGNE'S PILGRIMAGE TO JERUSALEM — THE 
ALEXANDRIADE* — LAWS OF WILLIAM THE 
CONQUEROR. 

The poem on our Lord's Passion being the first one 
written in the Romance language on a subject which 
ever since engaged the attention of both Troubadours 
and Trouvères, obtained great vogue throughout 
all classes of society; the metrical biography of 
Leodegarius was very successful likewise as an 
expression of political feeling ; but the vogue of the 
latter compositions was limited to France, whereas 
the work to which we are about to introduce our 
readers enjoyed world-wide reputation. Saint Alexis 
was an Eastern saint belonging to the fourth century, 
and who carried to the utmost extremities the 
austerities of asceticism ; he left his family settled 
at Constantinople, and abandoned the luxuries of a 
life of £ase and opulence in order to mix with the 
poor population of Edessa, and minister to their 
wants. A legend soon grew round the name of 
Alexis, and a biography of him was written in the 
Syriac language. From Edessa this composition 
travelled as far as Constantinople, and there received 
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additions and embellishments which entirely modified 
its character. In the first place, whereas the author 
of the Syriac story plainly stated that Alexis died at 
Edessa, the Greek biographer described him as return- 
ing to Constantinople, presenting himself at the 
house of his parents, who do not recognise him on 
account of his squalid appearance, yet living for 
many years under their roof on their charity. It is 
only at his death that a miracle reveals to the father 
and mother of Alexis both his identity and the 
holiness of his life. This addition or modification 
to the original biography was translated into Syriac, 
and incorporated with the primitive story. Later on 
thé legend of Saint Alexis reached the Western church, 
and came forth in Latin, English, Italian, and 
Spanish versions; the Germans, and even the Russians, 
ajso had their respective panegyrics, and finally the 
French remain to be noticed. If anything was 
needed to prove the extreme popularity of the story 
we are now describing it is the feet that no less than 
four renderings of it exist in the Langue Romane^ in- 
cluding a Provençal poem, besides a miracle- play. 
The earliest text belongs to the eleventh century; 
one hundred years later we have another one written 
in assonant monorhyme stanzas, like the first, and 
numbering 1,357 lines ; the thirteenth century 
produced a poem composed in the dialect of 
Picardy, 1,278 lines grouped in irregular rhyming 
strophes ; the fourteenth is represented by 800 lines, 
divided into 200 stanzas of Alexandrine metre, 
instead of decasyllabics. Intended in the first 
instance to be sung during the Church services, the 
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poem seems to have subsequently been meant to be 
recited in public by some popular minstrel, and 
finally to be merely read, as the following explicit 
plainly shows : Ci fine li romans de Saint Alexis, 

In this recasting or remodelling of the poem we 
have an early instance of those remaniements which 
were so fashionable during the middle ages ; altering 
of the metre, expansion of the text, improvement in 
the style, modification of the ideas and sentiments 
were features of common occurrence ; thus it fared 
with most of the celebrated " Chansons de Geste ; " 
thus the heroic figure of Charlemagne such as it stands 
forth in the " Chanson de Roland " is reduced in the 
** Huon de Bordeaux " and other epics of the same 
date to the proportions of a feeble and wretched king 
struggling with the rebellious vassal. 

The French version of the poem on Saint Alexis 
is preceded in the several texts by a kind of moral 
introduction which, being the original work of the 
translators or adapters, offers, at any rate, the merit of 
variety. Here is one which we quote from M. 
Aubertin's volume.^ 

* ' Bons fu li siècles al tens anciénor, 
Quer feit i ert e justise e amor, 
Si ert credance, dont or n'i at nul prot ; 
Tot est mudez, perdude at sa color ; 
Ja mais n'iert tels com fut as anceisors. 

Al tens Noe et al tens Abraham, 
£t al David que Deus par amat tant, 
Bons fu li siècles : ja mais n'iert si vailant, 
Vielz est e frailes, tot s*en vait déclinant, 
Si' stempiriez tot bien vait remanant." 

» Page 115. 
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Glossary. 
Quer = car. 
Feit =» L. fides. 
Eri^lu, erat. 
Prot ■» profit. 
Mudez = L. mutatus. 
Anciesors = L. antecessores. 
Frailes = L. fragilis. 

But the version we have selected as the subject of 
our remarks is that published by M. Gaston Paris in 
the Romania;'^ although not entitled to hold the 
first rank as a literary composition, it is destitute 
neither of merit nor of interest. The anonymous 
author is very successful in drawing a moral lesson 
from the Latin original, and turning it to practical 
account for the improvement of his readers. Thus it 
is with the passage : " Cœpit nohilissimus juvenis et in 
Christo sapientissimus instruerc sponsam suam^ et 
plura ei sacramenta discere. The French rendering 
covers nearly 130 lines (161-284), beginning thus : — 

premièrement 
Commence a parler Alexis : 
" Dame," fit il, " Ore est issi : 
Dex qui tot a fet et crié 
Nos a ensemble marié. 
Por ce si est dreit, ce me semble, 
Ke nos ai un amor ensemble, 
£t porton leauté et fei 
Et je a vos, et vos a mei ; 
Et nostre amor seit si planière 
Qu*el sait et veraie et entière." 
" Sire," ce respont la pucele, 
" Vos dites reson bone et bêle, 

» 1879, pp. 167, foil. 
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Et j'en ai bone volenté. 
Vostre amor et vostre bon gré 
Voudreie je moût deservir, 
Et j'ai talent de vos servir 
Et amer et porter ennor 
Comme a ami et a seignor ; 
Et moult me plest itel manière 
D'amor qui seit veire et entière, 
Si com j'entent vostre devise," 

The amplifications introduced by the trouvlre are 
generally characterised by excellent taste ; he delights 
in quiet scenes of home life, and the pious reflections 
which the various episodes of the legend suggest to 
him are naively and touchingly expressed. 

Alexis was kind and hospitable to the poor and 
needy : — 

Treis feiz le jor erent les tables 

Aparrelëes richement 

En son ostel a povre gent, 

Aus vueves et aus orfelins, 

Aus trespassanz, aus pèlerins, 

A ceus qui mestier en aveient, 

Et qui por Deu le requereient. 

The difficulties surrounding those who wish to 
lead a Christian life are thus stated : — 

Tot autresi qui veut receivre 
Aversite en penitance 
Humblement et en pacience, 
Il garist s*ame de pechié, 
S'en a Deu merci et pitié. 
Moût se dist vier Saint Pol qui dist : 
Quicunques selon Jhesu Crist 
Veut vivre o bœnne intenciun, 
11 aiva persecuciun ; 
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Ker qui plus est religios, 
Et plus li est contralios 
Cil qui déçut par une pome 
Eve et Adam le primier home, 
£t qui toz veut a male fin 
Treire par force et par engin. 

The MS. from which M. Gaston Paris has printed 
his text is of the end of the thirteenth century, and 
the composition of the poem itself cannot be ascribed 
to a more recent epoch than the reign of Philip 
Augustus, considering the number of archaisms which 
stop our attention, thus : baulande—gaimentos — despit- 
encréable — corsaument — essanictery etc. It is more 
difficult to determine the dialect, but it probably 
belongs to the region of Champagne. As we have 
quoted the preface of one of the versions or adapta- 
tions of the Saint-Alexis legend, so we shall now give 
the one which introduces the text published by 
M. Gaston Paris. 

*^ Bone parrole boen leu tient ; 
Et cil qui Tot et la retient 
Et met a ovre fet que sage ; 
Et cil ne fet pas son demage 
Qui la dit, enceis fet son preu 
Vers Deu, qui en tens et en leu 
Li merira, ge n'en dout rien : 
Kar U guerredone tot bien 
Por ce m*es pris talant de dire 
Un conte de bone matire 
Por Crestiens édifier, 
Et pour ce que il m'est mestier 
Que bone parole me tienge 
Boen leu vers Deu, que me meîntienge 
En son servise, et tel me face 
Que je le veîe face a face.*' 
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Glossary. 

Leu = L. locus. 
Encies^'Ls. sic. 
Preu a* profit. 
Merira = meriteru . 

In treating the biography of St. Alexis most of the 
French poets have had before their eyes the Latin 
legend afterwards published by the Bollandists ; but 
far from following it servilely, they often leave out 
whole episodes, condense long passages, develop 
others, and introduce such alterations as suit their 
taste and their fancy. We have already said that 
the text edited by M. Gaston Paris does not seem 
anterior to the twelfth century ; one more quotation 
will give our readers an idea of the style of the 
whole poem : — 

" Alexi, beu fix Alexi, 
For quel m'avez vos si trahi 
Que vos tanz maus avez eu 
Si près de mei sanz mon seu, 
Et si lonc tens ? unkes nel soi, 
Ne requenoistre ne vos poi. 
Souffert avez tantes injures, 
Tanz hontages, tantes leidures, 
Devos garçons demeinement ! 
Si ne vos failleit solement 
Fors parler et vos descouvrir 
A aveir tot vostre plesir. 

" Je Guidai, quant vos fustes né 
Beau fiz, que Dex m'eust done 
Force et aide en ma flebece, 
Et sostenance en ma viellece, 
Et ballif et seîgnor et eir, 
De mon or et de mon aveir. 
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Mes Dex m*a si dessespéré 
Desconfit et desbareté, 
La mort vers qui nus n*a deffense ! 
Moût remaint de ce que fol pense ! '* 

Glossary, 
Hontages « hontes. 
Leidures = L. laedo. 
Demetnement mm ** mèmet en propre, souverainement*' 

(Burguy.) 
Fors='L. foris. 

Flebece^'L. û.thi\\s; faiblesse. 
Jï^V» héritier. 
Desbareté — tromper, from the Breton barad = treason, 

fraud. 

For the sake of completing what there is to be said 
respecting the legend of Saint Alexis we shall quote 
a short extract from the miracle play we have alluded 
to above. ^ 

EUFEMIAN {the father of the saint). 

** E ! mon très doulx enfant, pour quoy 
Avez m'ame ainsi courroucié, 
Ne pour quoy mon cuer adressié 
Avez en si grant dueil et mis ? 
Car je vueil que sachiez, amis, 
C'est à touz les jours de ma vie. 
Elas I je ne cuidoie mie 
Que de ce siècle trespassasses, 
Ne que tellement t'en allasses, 
Qu'avant ne parlasses à moy I 
Mais non feras ; car je te voy 
Sanz ame en ce Ht jésir mort. 
Filz, qui estoies le confort 
Et le solaz de ma vieillesce. 
Quelle doleur, quelle tristesce 

> Cy commence un miracle de Nostre Dame de Saint Alexis^ 
&c. ("Miracles de Nostre Dame," vol, vii.) 
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Mainray pour toy dès ore mais ! 
Ne me puis sur piez tenir, mais 
Pasmer me fault." 

Glossary. 
M'ame = ma âme. 
Solaz = L. solatium. 
Mainray = mènerai. 

When we consider all these specimens of mediaeval 
poetry, we cannot help being struck, not only by the 
language itself, its changes and its progress, but also 
by the metre, the rhythm, the structure of the lines. 
A few words on this subject are absolutely necessary. 
Just as, at the time of the invasion of the barbarians, 
the Latin idiom assumed two forms, the classical and 
the vulgar or common one, in like manner the poetry 
of scholars, founded upon the laws of quantity, had 
as a kind of rival the rough versification derived from 
the metre which Horace characterises so contemp- 
tuously as 

** Horridus ille numerus Saturnius." ' 

Whilst the classical Latin gradually disappeared, 
and gave way to the lingua Romanay poetry shared 
the same destiny, and versification was made to 
depend not upon quantity^ but upon the tonic accent, 
A determined number of raised accents constituted a 
line, whatever might be the number and the quantity 
of the syllables. Models of this system of versifica- 
tion occur plentifully in popular Latin poetry anterior 
to the twelfth century ; the church adopted it as a 
rule, and as early as the third and fourth centuries 
we find it in the hymns, which formed part of the 
liturgy. 

" Epist." ii. I. 
I 
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" Now," says M. Aubertin,» " versification resting 
upon the law of accent can adopt one of two forms ; 
either it is an assemblage of syllables more or less 
numerous, grouped under a fixed number of accents, 
or else it is a fixed number of syllables some of which 
are accentuated at determined places. In order to 
complete either system the final assonance or rhyme 
is added ; for what is rhyme ? A natural consequence 
of the supremacy of accent. The end of each line 
being accentuated, the result has been the similarity 
of the final words, for this similarity of words has for 
its principle the similarity of sounds. The purpose 
of the rhyme was the strengthening of the rhythm 
which had become weakened by the disappearance 
of quantity. The accent later on received a settled 
place in the middle of the line ; hence the cesura. 

" The former of these systems in the one adopted 
in the majority of the proses and church hymns; the 
* Canticle of Saint Eulalia' is another illustration of it ; 
French poetry has finally adopted the latter one, 
which determines both the number of the syllables, 
and also the twofold place of the accent, viz., in the 
middle and at the end of the line." 

It results from what we have said that even Latin 
poetry in the period of decadence offers instances of 
rhymes either leonine, as the following : — 

Quisquis ad œtema festinas prsemia vita^ 
Peqpetuanda magis quam peritura cupis, 
Qttse Cdelum reseret^ mortem fugat, aspera vitet, . . .* 



1 



Page Ï07. 

* Oricntius, " Commonitorium Fidelibus " 5 quoted by M. 
Aubertin. 
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or alternating, such as : — 

A solis ortus cardinty 
Ad usque terrse limitem, 
Christum C3JiZxn\xs principem 
Natum Maria virgine, * 

or assonant, for instance : — 

Incolœ caelorum futuri cum Deo Christo 
Tencnte principium, vidente cuncta de Calv, 
Simplicitas, bonitas, habitet in corpore vestro^ 
Irasci nolite sine causa fratri devoto ^ 

The two earliest structures of French poetry were 
the octosyllabic and the decasyllabic ; the two pieces 
" La Passion de Jésus-Christ '' and " Le Martyre de 
Saint Léger " are good specimens of the former mçtre. 
Poems of that kind are generally subdivided into regular 
stanzas or, amongst the primitive poets, in what are 
called monorhyme laisses. The word laisse^ derived 
from the mediaeval Latin lessus^ means a dirge {com- 
plainte). The accent is on the fourth syllable, and 
affects as a rule the end of a word, thus placing the 
cesura in the middle. Besides the " Leodegarius '' 
and the poem on the "Passion" we may quote the fol- 
lowing extract from a chanson of the eleventh century, 
composed on Alexander the Great by Albéric of 
Besançon. It is inserted in Bartsch's "Chrestomathie," 
and M. Aubertin has reproduced it in his book. 

*' Reys Alexander quand fut naz, 
Par granz ensignes fud mostraz. 
Crollet la terra de toz laz (L. Iatu5\ 
Toneyres fud ez tempestaz, 

^ Sedttlius. ' Commodianus. 

I 2 
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Lo sol perdet sas claritaz, 

Per pauc (L. per paucuni) no fud toz obscuraz 

Canget {changer) lo eels sas qualitaz, 

Que reys est fort en terra naz.'* 

The decasyllabic line had the tonic accent on the 
fourth syllable; the hiatus was allowable, and a mute 
syllable did not count even when followed by a con- 
sonant. As far as rhyme was concerned assonance 
prevailed universally during the first half of the 
Middle Ages, the rhyme affecting not the whole 
syllable, but merely the accentuated vowel; the 
duodecasyllabic metre was of a later date, the first 
known poem where it is used being the " Voyage de 
Charlemagne à Jerusalem" (twelfth century); the 
most celebrated romaunt^ however, written in it is the 
" Alexandriade " by Lambert Li Cort and Alexander 
de Bernay, from which the name Alexandrine was 
given to the twelve-syllable line. 

With respect to the voyage^ or rather pèlerinage^ de 
Charlemagne^ we see in it one of those Chansons de 
geste^ or romances of chivalry, where the memory of 
the great emperor is blended with the high deeds of 
the Crusaders and the invasion of the East by the 
Paladins of Western Europe. One MS. alone has 
preserved it to us, and it is not easy to determine the 
date of the work ; M. Francisque Michel, who pub- 
lished it in 1836, named the beginning of the twelfth 
century; Messrs. Meyer, Gaston Paris, and Léon 
Gautier inclined for the same date, whilst M. Louis 
Moland suggested the thirteenth. Whatever may be 
the date, the essential thing for us is to give here a 
specimen of the style in which it is written, and 
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accordingly we shall transcribe a couple of short 
extracts. 

Charlemagne is supposed to have entered Jeru- 
salem ; he comes into the Church built on the spot 
where our Lord celebrated the Last Supper with His 
disciples. Surrounded as he is by his twelve peers, a 
Jew mistakes him for the Lord himself, arid requests 
the patriarch to baptize him on the spot. The emperor 
is received by the patriarch with the greatest marks of 
respect ; he spends four whole months at Jerusalem, 
where he leaves substantial proofs of his generosity. 

Quatre meis fat li reis en Jersalem la vile, 

II e li doze per, la chière compaignie ; 

Demeinent grant bamage [they lead a sumptuous life)^ car 

l'emperere est riches ; 
Comencet un mostier qu' ist de Sainte Marie : 
Li home de la tere le claiment iMtenie^ . 
Car li langage i vienent de trestote la vile ; 
II i vendent lor pailes (L pat/turn), lor teiles (F. toiles) 

e lor Sirges {étoffes de Syrie) 
Coste {a kifid of spice) ^ canelle et peivre {poivré) ^ altres 

bones espiccs, 
£ maintes bones herbes que je ne vos sai dire ; 
Deus est encore el ciel qui 'n vuelt faire justise ! 

The above passage is, in many respects, extremely 
striking. Under the expression Laienie we must, in 
the first place, see a kind of comprehensive noun 
implying all nations of Western Europe. During the 
Middle Ages every foreign tongue was called Latiuy 
and Latinier meant an interpreter; hence the line 
Car U langage^ etc. 

Let us notice, in the next place, the topographical 
accuracy of the anonymous poet, which is confirmed 
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by a number of texts of contemporary authors. A 
writer of the twelfth century says : — " A senestre del 
cange (the exchange) a une rue tote coverte a vote 
(with a vault) qui a nom la rue des herbes ; la vent on 
tot le fruit de la vile et les herbes et les espisses. Al 
ciel (at the top) de celé rue a un liu lau on vent (is 
a place where they sell) le poisson, et deriére le 
marcié lau on vent le poisson a une grandisme place 
a main senestre lau on vent les oes (F. œufs\ e les 
fromages et les poles (F. poules), et les annes 
(L. anas^ ducks). A main destre de cel marcié sont 
les escopes (shops) des orfèvres Suriens " 

The last line is particularly curious, as M. Gaston 
Paris remarks, because " it is fhe only one when the 
poet, leaving the narrative tones, speaks in his own 
name, and expresses his opinion on a contem- 
poraneous fact." At the same time he falls into a 
mistake by supposing that the market in question 
occupied the very spot where Charlemagne had built 
the Mostier Sainte Marie, 

The itinerary ascribed by the poet to his heroes is 
minutely given in the following lines, but it would be 
a puzzling problem to try and identify it. 

II issireni (L. exieruni) de France e Borgoine guerpirent 

(abandoned) ; 
Loheregne traversent, Baivière e Honguerie, 
Les Turcs e les Persanz e celé gent haïe, 
ia grand ewe (F. eau) del flum passéreat à Lalice 

(Ix^adicea) ; 
Chevalchet l'emperère très par mi croiz partie, 
Les bois e les forez, e sont entret en Grice, 
Les bois e les montaines virent en Ronranie, 
E brochent a la terre ou Deus receut martini. 
Virent Jerusalem, une citet antive. 
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The corrupt state of the text further increases the 
difficulties of this itinerary ; then what is the locality 
designated as Croix partie? How is it that the 
twelve peers met with Turks and Persians before 
they arrived in Greece ? What distinction must we 
make between Greece and Romania ? Of the three 
Laodiceas, which is the one meant here ? 

We shall state these queries after M. Gaston Paris, 
and go on to the Aiexandriade, 

The Matière de Rome la grand, as Jean Bodel said, 
included the whole of antiquity, and amongst the 
heroes of ante-Christian times, where was one more 
celebrated than Alexander the Great, King of 
Macedon? About the year 1180 two enterprising 
trouvères, Lambert li Cors {le court) and Alexandre de 
Bernay, wrote the life of the monarch, or rather 
strung together a number of wonderful stories, which 
Lambert pretended to have translated from the Latin. 
First comes an invitation to those who would listen 
to a profitable, improving, and wholesome tale. 

Qui vers de rice estore veult entendre et oir, 

Por prendre bon exemple de proece aqueillir, 

De connoistre raison d'amer et de haïr 

De ses amis garder, et lièriement tenir, 

Ses anemis graver, c'uns n'en puist avancir, 

Les laidures vengier, et les bienfais mérir (Z. merere) 

De cantu, quand lieu est, et a terme l'ofrir 

Oies donques Testoire boinement, a l'oisir ; 

Ne l'ora gueres nus, cui ne doic plaisir ; (Z. eut nott 

debeat placere). 
Cou est det millor roi que Dex laisast morir. 
D*AIixandre vus voel Testore rafrescir, 
Cui Dex donna fierté et a Tcuer grant air, 
Que par mer et par tiere osa gent envair. 
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£t fist a son commant tot le pule obéir, 
Et tants rois orgillons a I'esperon servir. 

The Romaunt of Alexandre is divided into eight 
chapters, of which the following are the French 
titles :— I. Cornent li. xii. pere de Grèce furent 
esleus. ' IL De la bataille des Grecs contre la gent 
Nicolas, m. Comment Alixandre alla encontre 
Daire. IV. La venue d' Alixandre sor Porou parmi 
Inde. V. La bataille de Beauclin et d'Astarot. 
VI. Comment Alixandre trouva des Siraînes en 
l'iaue tottes nues. VIL De la forst ou les fames 
conversoient. VIII. Comment Alixandre vint pore 
aller in Babylone. 

The poem is strongly nîarked from beginning to 
end with the stamp of Celtic mythology, and remi- 
niscences of the Round Table occur very frequently. 
Thus the val du diable and the stories connected with 
it conjure up before us the forest of Ber-Silan, Breil- 
Silien, or Broceliande, and the magic fountains of 
Baranton or Barançon. We quote a few lines : — 

Signor, la veiscies grand dol et grand dolor. 

Ains le soir ni mangierent li grand ne li menor ; 

La nuit jurent (L. jacid) el' val, tand k' il virent le jor. 

A Alixandre vienent li prince et li contor 

Et demandent conseil: "Qu devenront le jor?" (What 

will become of them when the day appears ?) 
Et il lor respondi bêlement, par amor. 
Et dist comme bons roix : "or entendes, signor. 
Je cerkerai le val bêlement, sans freor. 
Savoir se trouveroie, ne voie, ne destor 
Par u nous iscons de ce val tenebror." 
Il monté en Bucifal son destrier coureor. 
Conques en null tiere n'ot nul ceval raillor ; 
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Tant a cierkie (chrchë) le val Alixandres entor 

Qu'il trouvu une piere de I'tans ancienor 

U il avait escrit grant dol et grant tristor ; 

Ja ne IVera mais (L. magis) hom qui n'ait de mort paor. 

The Roman d* Alexandre seems as if it were written 
by a Breton trouvère ; names of Breton localities con- 
stantly occur, and amongst the companions of the 
King of Macedon we find representatives of Breton 
families, Rimou^ Du Bosq^ Roche-niaber^ Ballant, &c.). 
The success which the work obtained is proved by the 
fact that several poets wrote sequels to it, and ex- 
panded some of the episodes into distinct branches of 
the original stem. The chief of those constructors 
are Jean le Nivellais, Jean de Brisebarre, Simon de 
Boulogne, Guy de Cambrai, Jean de Motelec, Jacques 
de Longrujon, Huon de Villeneuve. The best amongst 
them is Pierre de Saint Cloud, who wrote the Signifi- 
cation (omen) de la Mort d'Alexandre, As for the 
sources from which the romance is drawn, they are 
annalists more commendable for their powers of 
imagination than for their veracity. Quintus Curtius 
himself does not rank very high as an historian ; but 
what shall we say of CHtarchus, Onesicritus, the 
pseudo-Callisthenes, and the other writers, who, 
treating the biography of Alexander the Great just as 
the supposed Dictys Cretensis had treated the Trojan, 
endeavoured to pass off the most grotesque legends 
as well-authenticated history ? It is a matter of regret 
that these poetical exaggerations and misstatements 
should have supplied a theme for the chapters of 
Plutarch, Seneca's declamations, the invectives of 
Juvenal, and the ethical reflections of Dion Chry- 
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sostom. From the atmosphere of Greece and Rome, 
the Alexandrian legend went on eastward, and be- 
came acclimatised at Byzantium and in Persia. It 
is in that modified form that the psuedo-Callisthenes, 
whom we named just now, took it up during the 
seventh and eighth centuries, and reduced it to 
an elaborate and literary shape. Thus recast, the 
Alexandrian legend returned to Western Europe, 
translated into Latin by a certain Julius Valerius, 
who appears to have lived during the fifth century, 
and to have been a native of Africa. On the other 
hand, an equally imaginative biography of the Mace- 
donian hero, written in the Persian language, con- 
veyed to the lovers of fiction the impression whith 
the Eastern world had preserved of a great con- 
queror. An eleventh-century writer, Simeon Seth, 
prothonotary of the Emperor Michael Ducas, trans- 
lated this into Greek. When we bear in mind this 
Asiatic element, we are not astonished at finding in 
the Alexmdriade episodes taken from the Shah- 
Namehy such as that of the King travelling in the air 
on four griffins. 

En icele contrée dont je fîac mention, 

Conversent i oisel c'on apiele Grifon. 

D'orible forme sunt, hisdeus comme dragon, 

Manjuent a Tmangier cescuns i grand moton. 

Volentiers les regarde 11 rois et li baron, 

Chevalier et serjent, escuier et garchon ; 

Plusiers en a en Tost qu'en ont grant marison {griefs dis* 

tress) 
Li rois est mult pensis {thinks much) que fera, ne que 

non ; 
Ous le ciel viut monter, s -on le tient o raison, 
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£t de desor les nues se metra a bondon ; 

Et sMl i fait trop caud (F. chaud) sentir en vint Tftrson 

{heat,<t L. ardert) 
Pieca c*a ce corage et ceste entention ; 
Bien pora aemplir son talent et son bon, 
S*il en puet xx avoir o lui, en sa prison, 
Que porter le peuisent au ciel, sans doutison. 

Alexander astonishes his peers by explaining to 
them his purpose. 

Dirai vus mon valent. {I shall explain to you my 

purpose) 
Je voel monter au ciel veoir le firmament, 
Veoir voel les montagnes, en haut le comblement {the vault 

of the sky) 
Le ciel et les pianettes et tout Testellement {the 'array of 

the stars) 
Et tous les xv signes uli solaus descent. 
Et comment par le mond {monde) corent li iiii vent. 
Et veoir voel le cielsi com li cius porprent. 

How is this perilous voyage to be accomplished ? 
There is not a single man who would undertake so 
venturesome an ascent for " all the gold of the East." 
The objection is a weighty one, but, 

Li rois en a sousris, si respont sagement : 
Vees vus ces oisiaus qui sunt fort et pesant ; 
Il me porteront bien, foi que doi toute gent. 

There is only one more work which we would 
name as having furnished material to the French 
trouvères who composed the Alexandriade : we mean 
a Latin poem written in the twelfth century by 
Gauthier de Châtillon, a canon of the church of 
Tournai. It is called Alexandreis sive gesta Alexandri 
magni^ and is nothing else but the book of Quintus 
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Curtius with numerous digressions and anachronisms, 
such as placing the birth of Alexander before the 
Christian era. It enjoyed the most wonderful 
popularity during the Middle Ages. 

We have thus seen how legendary poetry and the 
history of the Church have contributed their share to 
the Latin element of the French language, and the 
gradual development of that language has been illus- 
trated by the extracts quoted in the course of this 
investigation. It remains now, in order to complete 
our account, to examine the laws of William the 
Conqueror, which may be numbered amongst the 
earliest monuments of French literature, and which 
form naturally a kind of transition between the 
classical and the Teutonic divisions of our subject 
M. de Chevallet, who has devoted to that legislative 
code the utmost care and attention, describes it as 
" one of those which it is especially difficult to in- 
terpret and to explain. Several MSS. of these laws 
formerly existed, but they have disappeared long 
ago, and the only one known to have survived the 
ravages of time is the Holkham MS. belonging to 
the Earl of Leicester ; unfortunately, not only is it 
incomplete, but the text has evidently been modern- 
ised, as may be seen if we compare it to the *' Stras- 
burg Oaths" and the "Canticle of Saint Eulalia." 
Thus, instead of the original spelling altre^ altresi^ 
altrui^alcun^ colper, &c., we find autre ^aut rest, autrui, 
aucun, couper, &c. ; thus again, the final / and d have 
in most cases been suppressed from the past parti- 
ciples, such as dereinet, appeled, nomed, blamed, 
amended, &c. Six editions exist printed from the 
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original MSS. ; we shall name them briefly here : 
"Eadmeri Historiae Novorum," published by Spel- 
man ; Selden'3 "Concilia;" Fell's "Rerum Angli- 
canim Scriptorum Tomus I ;" Vilkins' " Leges Anglo- 
Saxonicse ; " Palgrave's " Rise and Progress of the 
English Commonwealth ;" "Ancient Laws and Insti- 
tutes " (Record Office Publications). The laws them- 
selves were promulgated about the year 1069. Those 
we give are copied from Fell as reproduced by M. de 
Chevallet; as for the notes, we have naturally re- 
tained those alone which refer to French literature 
and to the history of the language. 

PREFACE. 

Ces sunt les leis et les custumes que le Rei Willams grentat a 
tut le puple de Engleterre après le conquest de la terre, iceles 
mesmes que li reis Edward sun cosin tint devant luL Ço est a 
savoir: 

I. 

Pais à saint Yglise — Dequel forfait que home out fait en cel tens, 
e il pout venir à sainte yglise, out pais de vie e de membre ; e 
se alquons meist main en celui qui la mère Yglise requireit, se 
ceo fust u evesqué, u abbeie, u yglise de religiun, rendist ceo 
que il i avereit pris, et cent solz de forfait ; e de mere yglise de 
paroisse, XX solz; et de chapele, X solz. 
E qui enfraint la pais le rei en Merchenelae, cent solz le 
amendes ; altresi de Hemfare e de aweit prepensed. 

II. 
Icez plaiz aiierent a la coronne le rei. Et se alquens, u 
quens, u provost mesfeist as homes de sa bailUe, e de ço 
fuist atint de la justice lu roi, forfait fust u duble de ce que 
altre fust forfait. 

III. 
E qui en Danelae fruisse la pais le roi, VII vinz liverez e IIII les 
amendez ; e lez forvaiz (le roi) qui afierent al vescunte XL. solz 
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en M^rchenelae, e L solz en Westsexenelae. E cil franz hoem 
qui aveit sac, e soc, e toi, e tern, e infangenetheof, se il est in- 
plaidé e seit mis en forfait en le counté, afiert al forfait a oes le 
vescunte XL ores en Denelae, e de altre home qui ceste Fran- 
chise nen ad XXXII ores. De ces XXXII ores, avrat le vescunte 
a oes le roi X ores, e dl qui li plait avrat dereined vers lui XII 
ores, e le Seigneur en ki fiu il maindra X ores. Co est en 
Denelae. 

IV. 

C'st la custume enMerchenelae,'se alquens est apeled de larecin 
u de roberie, et seit plevi de veneir a justice, e il seit uie 
dedenz ; son pleige si averad un meis et I jour de quer le ; s*il 
le pot truver (dedenz le terme, si Tmerra a la justice, e s*il ne 
rpot truver) si jurad sei dudzime main que, al ure que il le 
plevi, laroun ne Tsot, ne perlui ne s'en est ui, ne aveir ne 
l*pot. Dune rendrad le châtel, et XX solz pur la teste, e IV 
deners al ceper, e une maille pur la besche, e XX solz al rei. 
En Westsexenlae 'cent solz al clamur pur la teste e IV 
liveres al rei. EenDanelae le forfait VIII livres, les XX solz 
pur k teste, e les VII livres al rei. E s'il pot dedanz un an e 
un jurs trover le larun, e amener à la justice, si li rendra les 
vingt solz ki*s avorad oud, e sin ert faite la justice de larun. ' 



Cil ki prendra larun sans suite e cri, que cil enleist a qui 
il avrad le damage fait, et vienge pois après, si est raison que 
il dunge X solz de Hengwite, e si*n face la justice a la priinere 
devise ; e s'il passe la devise sans le congé à la justice, si est 
forfait de XL solz. 

VI. 

Cil ki aveir escut, u chivals, u buefs, u vachez, u porcs, u 
berbis, ge est forfeng en Engleis apeled, cil qi Tclamed durad 
al gros aveir al provost par Tescussiun VIII deniers (ja tant 'ni 
ait, meîs qu'il i out cent almaille, ne durradque VIIî deners), 
et pur un porc un deners, e pur un berbiz un dener, e isi tresque 
uit, pur chascun un deners, ne ja tant 'n i avrad, ne durrad que 
oit deners ; e durrà wage, e truverad plege, que si alter veinged 
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a pref, dedenz l'an e un jour, pur Taveir demander, q'il i ait 
a droit en la curt celui de e il aveit escus. 



Altresi de aveir endirez e de altre treveure : seit mustred de 
treis fpars del veisined, que il eit testimonie de la treveure ; 
si alquens veinge a pref pur clamer la jose duist wage, e troise 
pièges, que li alter claimid Taveir dedenz Tan e un jour que ill 
ait a dreit en la curt celui qui Taverat troved. 



Si home occit alter, e il seit conusaunt, e il deive faire les 
amendes, durrad de sa mainbote al seignor, pur le franc home X 
solz, e par le serf XX solz. La were del thein XX livres en 
Merchenelae e XXV livres en Westsaxenelae. (e la werre del 
vilein C solz en Merchenelae e ensement en Westsaxenelae) 

IX. 

De la Were. — Primerament rendrat l'um de Halsfanc, ala vedue 
e as orphanins X solz, e le surplus les orphanins et les parens 
départent entr'els. 

X. 

En la werre puna il rendre chival qi ad la cuille pur XX solz, e 
tor pur X solz, e ver pur V solz. 

XI. 

Si home fait plaie a altre, e il deive otrei faire les amendes, pri- 
marement li render sun Lechefe ; e li plaiez jurra sur seint 
que pur mes ne Tpot faire, ne pur haur si chier ne rfist. 

XII. 

De sarbote cho est de la dulor. — Si la plaie lui vient à vis en des- 
cuverd, al polz, tote vin IV deners ; e de tanz os cum hom 
trarad de la plaie, al os tote veie IV deners ; pois acordement si 
li mettrad avant honours que si il li out fait ço q'il ad fait à 
lui, se son queur li purportast, e soun conseil li donast, pren- 
dreit de lui oe qu'il offre à lui. 
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Si CO avant que alquen colpe le poin a altre u le pied, si li rendra 
demi were, suluc ceo que il est nez; del pochier rendrad la 
meité de là mein ; del dei après le pokier, XV solz, de solt 
engleis ; ço est quer deners ; de lune dei, XVI solz ; del altre 
qui ported Tanel, XVII solz ; del petit dei, V solz ; del ungle, 
si il colpe, de cascun V solz, de solt engleis ; at ungle de petit 
dei, IV deners. 



Cil qui tenent lus terre a cense, soit lur dreit relief a tan cum la 
cense est de un an. 



Ententivement se purpensent cil qui les jugementz unt à faire 
que si jugent cum si désirent, quand il dient : **Dimitte nobis 
débita nostra.'* 

E nous defendun que Tun Christien fors de la terre ne vende, 
n'ensurchetut en paisinime. Wart l'un que Tun Tanme ne 
perde que Dieu rachatat de sa vie. 

Ki tort eslevera u faus jugement fra, pur curruz, ne pur hange, 
u pur aveir, seit en la forfaiture le rei de XL solz, s'il ne pot 
alejer que plus dreit faire ne Tsout ; si perde sa franchise si al 
rei ne l'pot reachater a soun pleisir ; et. s'il est en Denelae, seit 
forfait de sa laxlite, s'il alajer ne se pot que il melz faire ne solt. 
E qui droite lei et dreit jugement refuserad, seit forfait envers 
celi ki dreit ço est aveir ; si ço est envers li rei, VI livers ; si 
ço est envers cunte, XL solz ; si ço est en hundred, XXX solz 
e envers touz içous ki curt unt en Engleterre, ço [^est al solz 
Engleis. E en Denelae, qui dreit jugement refuserad seit en la 
mercie de sa laxlite. E ne face hun pleinte a roi d'ici que l'un 
li seit defaili el hundred u el conté. 

XLII. 

Ne prenge hun nam nul en conté ne defors, d'ici qu'il eit très 
foiz demandé dreit et hundred u el conté ; et s'il a la terce fiée 
ne pot dreit aver, alt à conté, e le conté l'en asete le quart 
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jum ; a se cil i défait de ki il se claime, dunt prenge congé que 
il pusse nam prendre pur le son, luin a pref. 

XLIII. 

Ne nul achad le vailiant de IV deniers ne mort ne vif, sans 
testemoine ad IV hommes u de burt u de vile ; et le hum le 
chalange, e il nen ait testemonie, si n*ad nul warant, rende 
l'un al hum soun chatel, e le forfait eit qui aver le deit ; et si testi- 
monie ad, si cum nous ainz desimes, voest les treis faiz, et a la 
quart feiz le dereinet u il le rende. 

XLIV. 

Nus ne semble pasraisoun que Tun face pruvance sur testimonie ki 
conussent ço que entercé est, e que nul ne Tprust devant le terme 
VI meis après iço que l'aveir fu emblë. [de 

XLV. 

E cil qui est redté e testimoniet de deleauté, e le plait très 
fois eschuit, e al quart munstrent li semenour de ses treis defautes, 
uncore le mande l'un que il plege truse, e vierge a dreit ; e s'il 
ne volt, s'il ne vist, l'un vif u mort, si pregne l'un quanque li 
ad, e si rende l'un al chalengeur sun chatel, e li sin ait le 
meité del remenant, et li hundred la meité. E li nul parent 
n'ami ceste justise deforcent, seient (forfeit) envers li rei de VI 
livres ; e quergent le larun ; nen en ki poesté il seit trovë, n'eit 
warant de sa vie, ne par défense, de plait n'ait mes recovon. 
r 

XLVI. 

Nuls ne receit hom ultre III nuis, si cil ne li coman^ od qui il 
fust ainz. 

XLVII. 

Ne nuls ne lait sun hum de li partir pusque il est reté. 

Glossary. 
I. Paisj L. pax = immunity. 
A/çuons^L,, aliquis. 
J*ûrfaù=ûne, 

A£erchenâia€=the law of the Mercians. 
De awàt prepensed =^^^ ^Mx guet apens" (malice-pre- 
pense). 

K 
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2. /'/aûr= cases. 
AJUrent=\a. afferre. 

3. ^««Wtf^=law of the Dane?. 
F&ruaiz— trespasses. 
/^rfl«j=free. 

C?^:r= audience ; L. audire. 

C?^j= one-twelfth of a pound sterling. 

JVa»=non. 

Avrat dereined— " aura soutenu ; '* Low L. dirathnare. 

Maindûn—\.. manebit. 

4. /%T'/= pledged. 

H sett Jute =h& has fled. 

/y«^= caution. 

Afâis=lL., mensis. 

Merra = * * mènera. " 

Set dtidsime main= "lui douzième." 

CA4/<f/= chattels. 

Ceper=}9X\tx I L. coppus, cippus. 

^^yfA^= shovel. 

Of«/=eus. 

5. /Vw=**peu." 

6. EscuI=1l..'L. excutere, excussare. 
Almatlle=-'L, animalia. 
Pref—\.s prope. 

7. Endtrez=*'égSixé.'* 
/ûse='* chose," 

10. 7î?r=**taureaue;" L. taurus. 
r^r=" verrat." 

11. Otrei=L. alteri. 

/V«^= wounded; from L. plaga. 
^<?j=** moins." 
^tf«r="haïr." 

12. ]f^w= visage. 
PoIz=L. poUex. 

41. Ententivement=i*'B.tieTitiyemeiit** 
ChrisHen = Christianunu 
^tf«j«r^:^^/a/=** ni surtout." 

Pom^ff^s paganism, ;*.^., land in the power of the 
infidels. 
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W^r/= beware. 

SûU= could; L. potuit. 

L*un li sett defaili^]M%\!\c^ has been denied him. 

42. iV«;w= pledge. 
Defors — V,. de, foris. 
/i'^^="fois.'* 
^//=" qu'il aille." 
^j^/'^= assign, set. 
Z^ w«=**Lesien." 

43. Vailiant—'L, valens ; mod. French, "valant, vaillant." 
Ainz^l,, ante; before, previously. 

Voest—lj. vocet. 

44. 4S'«r=L. super; above. 
Entfrci—lj,'L, intertiatus; claimed. 
Emblé= L. L. imbulatus ; taken away. 

45. Redté = reputatus ; accused. 
Eschuit = L. vitat; Fr. ** esquive.* 
7>w^=" trouve." 

Mes='L. magis. 

46. Cûmaftd= recommends. 
Od=yfiih. 

47. Pusçue = since, 

/^efé= accused. (See above, 45.) 

The document from which the above extract is taken 
offers a two-fold literary and philological interest ; it 
shows not only, as the previous one does, how the 
Latin element penetrated into the French language, 
but how the English of the eleventh century, in its 
turn, was affected by the influence of French. The 
few Anglo-Saxon words, such as /ax-life, hundred^ 
hide^ sarbotCy lechefCy &c., which appear here and there, 
seem almost intruders amongst the surrounding ex- 
pressions, and testify to the reality and thoroughness 
of the conquest. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE TEUTONIC ELEMENT — THE LUDWIGSLIED — THE 
CHANSON DE ROLAND. 

With the Teutonic idioms we come to a far richer 
source than the Celtic or the Greek ; they have not 
contributed so much to French as the Latin element, 
but their share in the making up of the vocabulary 
has been most important. Let us bear in mind that 
the old Germanic tree, to quote M. Ozanam's pic- 
turesque expression, boasts of fourteen branches 
which survive in literary monuments. In the Nortli, 
the Danish and Swedish are connected with the old 
Scandinavian, still spoken in Iceland; English and 
Dutch occupy the centre; then come the Flemish 
and the Low German, which had a literature during 
the Middle Ages; the idiom of Friesland, the old 
Saxon, the Anglo-Saxon, remains of which may be 
found in legislative monuments, poems, and scientific 
treatises ; in a southern direction we have the High 
German, which is the language of modem Germany. 
The specimens of early Teutonic literature are ex- 
tremely curious ; does not the following prologue of 
the " Salic Law " read like a fragment from an old 
Scandinavian poem ? 

* La nation des Francs, illustre, ayant Dieu pour fondateur, 
forte sous les armes, ferme dans les traites de paix, profonde en 
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conseil, noble et saine de corps, d*une blancheur et d'une beauté 
singulières, hardie, agile et rude au combat, depuis peu convertie à 
la foi catholique, libre d'hérésie ; lorsqu'elle était encore sous une 
croyance barbare, avec l'inspiration de Dieu, recherchant la 
clef de la science, selon la nature de ses qualités, désirant la 
justice, gardant la piété; la loi salique fut dictée par les 
chefs de cette nation, qui en ce temps commandaient che^ 
elle." 

Vive le Christ qui aime les Francs ! Puisse le Seigneur des 
Seigneurs, puisse Jésus Christ protéger leur royaume, remplir 
de sa grâce ceux qui le gouvernent, conduire leur armée, les 
mettre à l'abri derrière le rempart de la foi et leur accorder mi- 
séricordieusement et la paix, et la joie, et le bonheur. Car 
c'est cette nation qui, forte et courageuse comme elle était, a 
rejeté vigoureusement de la tête le joug honteux des Romains, 
et qui, après avoir reçu le saint baptême, a recueilli les os des^ 
Martyrs que les Romains avaient consumés par la flamme et 
tranchés par le fer. Et elle les a enchâssés dans l'or et dans les 
pierres précieuses. 

A translation, however faithful it may be, cannot 
give an adequate idea of the original, and therefore 
our object, in quoting this introduction to the " Salic 
Law," has been merely to show what kind of inspira- 
tion: ran through the old monuments of Teutonic 
lore. 

There is no doubt that a great many of the 
episodes which Gregorius Turonensis gives us in 
his chronicles are borrowed from popular songs of 
Teutonic origin ; they have about them an unmis- 
takable poetic accent, and seem as if they were 
made to be sung to the accompaniment of musical 
instruments, and not merely read or recited. Such 
are the beginnings of the reign of Clovis, the 
political murders ordered by him, the war of 
Thuringia, and Clotaire's expeditions against the 
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Saxons. We give this last incident as a specimen ; 
the translation is M. Guizot's : — 

Thierry n'avait point oublié le parjure d'Hermanftiecl, roi des 
Thuringiens. Il appela à son aide son frère Clotaire, lui pro- 
mettant une part du butin, si la faveur divine lui accordait la 
victoire, et se prépara à marcher contre Hermanfried. Il as- 
sembla les Francs, et leur dit : " N*êtes vous pas indignés de 
mon injure, et de la mort de vos proches ? Rappelez-vous que 
les Thuringiens se sont jetés injustement sur les nôtres, et les ont 
accablés de maux ; que ceux-ci, leur ayant donné des otages 
en signe de la paix qu'ils voulaient conclure, ces otages périssent 
dans toutes sortes de supplices, que les Thuringiens, se jetant de 
nouveau sur nos proches, leur enlevèrent tout ce qu'ils possé- 
dsûent, suspendirent les enfants aux arbres par le nerf de la cuisse, 
firent périr misérablement plus de deux cents jeunes filles, les 
liant par les bras au cou de chevaux qu'on forçait à coups 
d'aiguillon, à s'écarter chacun d'un côté, en sorte qu'elles furent 
mises en pièces ; d'autres, étendues sur les ornières des chemins, 
furent clouées en terre avec des pieux ; puis on faisait passer 
sur elles des chariots chargés ; et leurs os ainsi brisés étaient 
abandonnés pour servir de pâture aux chiens et aux oiseaux. 
Maintenant Hermanfried manque à ses promesses, et semble 
entièrement les oublier.. "Nous avons le droit avec nous ; 
marchons contre eux avec l'aide de Dieu." En entendant ces 
paroles, les guerriers, indignés de tant de crimes, demanderont 
d'une voix et d'une volonté unanimes à marcher contre les 
Thuringiens. 

Às for the language itself, formed from three different 
idioms^ tHe Gothic, the Burgundian, and the Frankish 
(Ripuarian, Neustrian, and Austrasian), it could not 
hope to supplant Latin, that organ of civilisation and 
of high culture ; but it penetrated by degrees into the 
idiom of the Gallo-Romans, and bore strong witness 
to the political changes introduced by the invasion. 
We find Gregorius Turonensis turning into ridicule 
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the doggrel of King Chilperic and his theological 
errors. Fortunatus, on the other hand, with more 
courtly prudence than sincerity, awards to him the 
most exaggerated praise. 

Quid ? quoscumque etiam regni ditione gubernas 
Doctor et ingenio vincis et ore loquax ; 

Discurrens varias sub nuUo interprète voces, 
£t generum linguas unica lingua refert. 

The mixture of the two idioms took place in 
different proportions, according to the districts where 
they came into contact with each other; we leave 
out of the question, of course, Brittany, where Celtic 
ruled supreme ; on this side of the Seine, the Marne, 
and the Somme, Latin retains the mastery ; in the 
North and the £ast, in what may be called Austrasian 
France, the fusion, whenever it takes place, is ex- 
tremely slow. 

"That population of ieudes and of vassals, sum- 
moned by its chiefs to the assemblies of the Champs 
de Mars, to the autumnal hunts, to the sumptuous 
banquets, under the wooden halls of the royal farms, 
spoke and understood nothing but the Teutonic 
idiom. The Gallo-Roman villagers and labourers, 
dwelling around those princely residences, spoke 
Latin. The chroniclers have an expression to mark 
the distinction between the Franks of the North and 
those of Neustria, or of the South ; the former, who 
will have nothing to do with Latin, are the Franci 
Teutonici ; the latter, who, on the contrary, have 
adopted it> are the Franci LatiniJ^ ^ This clashing 
between the two languages often led to scenes of 
' Aubertin, p. 42. 
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confusion sometimes amusing, sometimes of a tragical 
character. Thus M. Augustin Thierry tells us that 
during the celebrated trial which Gregorius Turo- 
nensis had to undergo in 5 80 before a council, owing 
to the intrigues of the Count Leudastes, a certain 
priest named Rikkulf, taken to prison under an 
escort of Prankish soldiers, was insulted in Latift 
by the Gallo-Roman mob. The guards understood 
nothing of the abuse, and Rikkulf had to translate it 
into the Teutonic idiom for the purpose of getting 
his person respected. ^ 

The substratum of the language remaining Latin, 
a number of words were introduced into it from time 
to time, corresponding to the new ideas, laws, articles 
of furniture or of clothing brought in by the in- 
vaders, and they received, so to say, the stamp of 
civilisation by having a Latin desinence tacked to 
them. M. Aubertin quotes a passage from M. 
Augustin Thierry's " Récits des Temps Mérovin- 
giens " illustrative of that fact, and in which the words 
scqfionem, camisas, manicas, coffeas are introduced, ui 
sermone loquar barbaro, where we should have put, in 
modern French, chiffon, chemises, manches, coiffes. 

The number of root -words of Teutonic origin 
which have passed into French is variously estimated ; 
M. de Chevallet says 752, and M. Brachet goes as 
high as 900 arranged under the four following 
classes: — "(i) Those prior to the invasion, intro- 
duced by the barbarians who served under the 
Roman eagles, such as burgus, used by Vegetius for 
a fortified work; (2) war-terms, feudal-terms, &c., 
' " Récits des Temps Mérovingiens," récit v. 
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Teutonic, 


Latin, 


Helme 


helmus 


War 


guerra 


Schmalten 


smaltum 


Heriberg 


heriberga 



which Franks, Goths, and Burgundians brought in 
with them ; (3) a great number of sea-terms, imported 
in the tenth century by the Normans ; (4) words 
grafted into modern French." We must also notice 
that the same roots occur simultaneously in several 
of the Romance languages (French, Provençal, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Wallachian), thus : — 

French, Provençal, Italian, Spanish, 

heaume elme elmo yelmo 

guerre guerra guerra guerra 

émail esmaut smalto esmalte 

auberge alberc albergo albergue 

M. Aubertin, from whom we have borrowed the 
above list, remarks that the French, and, next the 
Italian, are the two Romance languages which have 
received the greatest number of Teutonic elements. 
Finally, it is worth noting that a by no means incon- 
siderable number of words expressing an unfavour- 
able or disagreeable idea are of Germanic origin. 
Thus, for example, tuer (to kill) from tod; laid (ugly) 
from leid; grimace from gritnmen ; grimoire (a magic 
spell) from the old High German grima, a spectre ; 
hair (to hate) from the Gothic hatan ; haillon (rags) 
from the old High German hadil ; hideux (hideous) 
from the old High German egidi (horror). Thus, 
again, the German ross, a charger, means in French 
{rossé) a broken-down horse ; land^ in French lande^ 
means a barren land ; from buch comes the French 
bouquin, an old valueless book ; from herr comes hère 
(un pauvre hère^a, poor, wretched sort of a fellow). 

If, from the vocabulary, we now turn to the texts, 
we find Teutonic tales and legends contributing in a 
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large proportion to the French literature of the early 
Middle Ages. We have already alluded to the pro- 
logue of the Salic Law ; some of the episodes related 
by Gregorius Turonensis seem, as we have said, to be 
derived from old German and Scandinavian stories ; 
the poet Fortunatus evidently imitates some of the 
popular lUder of his time. The hymn or poem com- 
posed in honour of Saint Faro, bishop of Meaux, is 
another case in point. It dates from the seventh 
century (622) ; some lines are quoted by Hildegarius, 
who wrote a history of the prelate during the reign of 
Charles the Bald ; unfortunately, instead of giving 
them in the colloquial Latin of the day, he translates 
them into literary Latin, and thus prevents us from 
having an additional specimen of the familiar parlance 
of the French in 622. 

We come to the " Cantilène de Saucourt," or " Lud- 
wigslied," as it is called, written in the tudesquc 
language, and one of the very few monuments of 
early literature of which we possess the text. In 881 
the Normans, commanded by King Gormond, and 
led by a traitor called Isambart, of Saint Riquier, 
had advanced as far as Saucourt-en-Vimeu ; they 
were signally defeated there by Louis III., and a 
song was composed to celebrate the event. The Bene- 
dictine father Mabillon had mentioned it about two 
centuries ago ; M. Hoffmann von Fallersleben found 
it, in 1837, amongst the MSS. collections of the abbey 
of Saint Amand, and published a translation of it. 
We give here the original, and a rendering in modem 
French, from M. Gautier's "Épopées Françaises," 
vol. i. p. 62. 
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We need scarcely tell our readers that this "Ludwigs- 
lied," this "Cantilène de Saucourt" is amonument of 
Austrasian-Frankish literature; it belongs to an epoch 
when Austrasia was still the predominant part of the 
empire ; Austrasia had kept almost intact its Teutonic 
character ; from its midst had come the Carolingian 
dynasty; the inhabitants of that district had con- 
quered Neustria with Charles-the-Hammerer ; it was 
the ruling country, the preponderating land. The 
dukes sent by the emperor to govern the provinces 
and to defend the frontiers were Austrasians; the 
metropolis of the empire was situated within the limits 
of that province ; there, also, the assemblies met which 
settled political questions, and received the ambas- 
sadors who came to do homage to the great monarch, 
the founder of the unity of France, after so many ages 
of wars and rivalries. The chronicler, known by the 
name of the Monk of Saint Gall, apologises for 
giving the designation of Franks to all the people on 
this side of the Alps, whereas it really belongs to 
the Austrasians alone ; the fact is, he says, that on 
account of the power of the glorious Emperor 
Charlemagne, Gauls and Aquitanians, Eduans and 
Spaniards, Germans and Bavarians did not feel a little 
proud when people condescended to honour them 
with the title of Franks^ even subjects, by opposition 
to the ruling Franks^ namely, those of Austrasia.^ 

This soul-stirring passage reads very much like an 
extract from one of the epics of antiquity. 

* Gaston Paris, "Histoire Poétique de Charlemagne," pp. 
43. 44. 
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If we may believe Dietz, the author of the Saucourt 
cantiUne was the monk Hubald, a favourite poet of 
King Charles the Bald and of his sons. As it contains 
wishes for the health of the conqueror, who died in 
882, the date of the poem is thereby determined ; 
it must have been composed in 88 1, the very year of 
the battle. The cantiline itself is not by any means 
the only literary monument of that episode. King 
Gormond and Isembart are repeatedly alluded to in 
the Chansons de geste; in the chronicle of Saint 
Riquier, Harialphus mentions old popular songs very 
well known in his days (twelfth century) which com- 
memorated these events ; a fragment of 652 lines 
has not long ago been published, forming part of a 
poem of which the heroes were Gormond, Isembart, 
and King Louis ; finally, Philip Mouskèt, an annalist 
of the thirteenth century, wrote an abstract of that 
last-named poem. 

From what we have just said, it would naturally 
seem to follow that the Charlemagne literature^ if we 
may use such an expression, was mainly Germanic^ 
both in its inspiration and in its outcome ; but when 
we consider attentively the " Chanson de Roland," we 
are almost irresistibly led to the opposite conclusion, 
and we put forth the claims of Neustria as having 
done a great deal towards the formation of a cycle of 
works on the life and exploits of the great emperor 
of the West. Neustria, after all, was part of France, 
and enjoyed its full share in the glorious results 
accomplished by Charlemagne; therefore there is 
nothing à priori astonishing at its having given birth 
to the poet who composed the epic we are now about 
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to consider. The contrast between the rough style 
of the " Ludwigslied " and the comparatively easy 
language of the " Chanson" is striking indeed ; but we 
must remember that a long interval of time separates 
the dates of the two works (88 1 to twelfth century), 
and at the time when the supposed poem of Thurold 
was written, French was already in a fair process of 
formation. 

The fact that the "Chanson de Roland" was founded 
upon a certain number of other poems of minor 
importance will appear evident when we consider the 
titles of the cantillnes quoted or alluded to, the 
originals of which are now entirely or partly lost. 
Thus "Aspremont," describing the conquest of Apulia 
by Charlemagne ; " Les Enfances Ogiers " (Wars in 
Italy) ; " Guitalin " or " Guiteclin " (Witikind ; wars 
against the Saxons. An Icelandic version of it exists ; 
it is known as the " Karlamagnus Saga," and was 
remodelled during the twelfth century by Jean Bodel, 
a native of Arras, under the title of " Chanson des 
Saisnes ") ; " Balan " (Italian wars ; an episode of it is 
developed in the romance of " Fierabras ") ; the 
"Couronnement de Louis" (a short fragment re- 
mains) \ " Basin " (describes the crowning of 
Charlemagne) ; " Berthe " (a thirteenth-century 
remodelling exists, written by Adenet le Roi) ; 
" Mainet " (the childhood of Charlemagne, remodelled 
in French by Girard d'Amiens) ; " La Reine Sibile " 
(supposed to be the daughter of the heathen King 
Agolant, and the wife of the emperor) ; " Gormont 
et Isambart" (a fragment of this poem has lately 
been discovered and published; it rests upon the 
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fact of the battle of Saucourt, celebrated in the 
" Ludwigslied "). 

The above is the list of the different poems which 
supplied the elements of the " Chanson de Roland," 
or are, so to say, grouped around it ; we do not mean 
to analyse the innumerable metrical compositions 
which constitute the literature of early mediaeval 
France, but we shall merely point out the three great 
divisions universally recognised by critics as em- 
bracing the whole of the narrative poems referring 
to the early mediaeval history of that country. We 
have already quoted the remark of Jean Bodel : — 

<*Ne sont que trois matières à nul homme entendant, 
De France, de Bretagne et de Rome la grant." 

The matière de France^ in its turn, formed three 
sub-divisions : i. La geste du Roi ; 2. La geste de 
Garin de Monglane; 3. La geste de Doon de 
Mayence. The first of these gestes (L. gesta^ actions, 
things done, accomplished) has Charlemagne for its 
hero ; or sometimes merely a member of the imperial 
family; it comprises the most ancient poems, and 
holds forth the monarch as a type of courage, of 
justice, and of all the kingly virtues. In the second 
geste are related the exploits of the heroes of Southern 
France against the Saracens of Septimania or of 
Provence ; but the central figure, the leading hero is 
Guillaume au cort-nez. The third series may be 
considered as describing the reaction of feudalism 
against the monarchical principle ; reaction embodied 
in the character of Doon, the Mentz chieftain,^ 

' Gaston Paris, Aubertin, passim, 
L 
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That this subdivision into three branches was a 
well-recognised thing is conclusively proved by quota- 
tions from the chansons de geste themselves : — 

N'ot que trois gestes en France la garnie : 
Ne cuit que je nuns de ce me desdie. 
Dou roi de France est la plus seignorie, 
£t Pautre après, bien est droit que vus die, 
Est de Doon à la barbe florie .... 
La tierce geste qui melz fist a prisier 
Fu de Garin de Monglaine au vis fier . . . (Girard de 
Viane). 

Bien sceivent li plusor n*en sus pas en doutanch^ 
Qu*il n*eut que trois gestes au reaume de France. 
Si fu la premeraine de Pépin et de l'ange ; 
•L'autre après de Garin de Montglane la Franche, 
Et la tierche si fu de Doon de Maïence . . . (Doon 
de Maïence). 

Seigneur, or faites pas par Dieu de magestés, 
Et vous ores estore s'entendre l*a volés. 
C'est une des trois gestes, saicés en vérités. . . 
( The first geste, says the poet, is that of Charlemagne, ) 
Et en lis autres gestez droit cy non mer ores : 
L'une fu de Garin de Montglenne fievés, 
Et l'autre de Doon de Maience doutés . . . (Jourdain 
de Blaives). 

The chansons de geste are extremely numerous, but 
if we study attentively their contents we shall not find 
it difficult to classify them in one of the three great 
divisions named above. The following arrangement 
of the poems belonging to the geste du Roi is the one 
proposed by M. Léon Gautier {Les Épopées Fran- 
çaises^ vol. i., pp. 410, 411). 
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1. Poems referring to Charlemagne^ s motker^ and to Charle- 
magne himself previously to the dubbing of Roland as a knight. 

a, Berte aus grands pies, belongs to the second half of the 

twelfth century, probable author Jendeus de Brie. 

b, Mainet, twelfth century. Certain parts belong to the 

first half of that century. 

c, Enfances Charlemagne. End of the twelfth. 

d, Charlemagne. Beginning of the fourteenth. Author : 

Girard d* Amiens. 
c. Enfances Ogier. End of the twelfth. Author ; Adennès 

le Roi. 
^. Enfances Roland. End of twelfth. 

e, Aspremont. Twelfth (?). 

2. Poems referring to the quarrels of Charlemagne with his 
rebellious vassals. 

a, Girard de Viane. Twelfth. 

b, Renaud de Montauban. Thirteenth. Author : Huon 

de Villeneuve. 

c, Chevalerie Ogier de Danmarche. Twelfth. Author : 

Rambert de Paris. 

d, Jehan de Lanson. Thirteenth. 

3. Charlemagne and his peers in the East, 

a, Voyage de Charlemagne à Jérusalem et à Constanti- 

nople. Twelfth. 

b, Galien. Twelfth. 

c, Simon de Pouille. Thirteenth. 

4. Charlemagne before the war in Spain, 

a, Acquin. End of the Twelfth. 

b. Destruction de Rome. Thirteenth. Author : Gautier de 

Douai. 

c. Fierabras. Thirteenth. Same Author. 

d, Otinel. Thirteenth. 

5. 77ie War in Spain, 

a, L'Entrée en Espagne. Thirteenth. 

b» Prise de Pampelune. Beginning of the fourteenth century. 

c. Gui de Bourgogne. Second half of twelfth. 

d. Chanson de Roland. Between 1066 and ib95. 

L 2 
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e. Gaidon. Thirteenth. Author : Herbert de Dammartin. 

f, Anïéis de Carthage. Thirteenth. 

6. From the end of the war in Spain to the death of 
Charlemagne» 

a. Chanson des Saines. End of the twelfth century. 

Author : Jehan Bodel d*Arras. 

b. Reine Sibille. Fourteenth. A few fragments of the 

poem alone remain. 

c. Macaire. End of the Twelfth. 

d. Huonde Bordeaux. Between 1 1 80 and 1200. 

We shall not, for want of space, apply this classi- 
fication to the other gestes ; but the few following 
conclusions may be accepted as amply demonstrated: 
I. About one hundred romances of chivalry have 
reached us. 2. Of these, one belongs to the end of 
the eleventh century; forty-five are of the twelfth; and 
of the others, which can be traced to the thirteenth 
and by exception to the fourteenth, a certain number 
can be regarded a&re-castings of older works. 3. The 
most ancient MSS. of the chansons de geste are not 
anterior to the second half of the twelfth century, 
but this proves nothing as to the date of the works 
themselves, because the chansons^ as their name 
sufficiently shows, were meant to be sung, not com- 
mitted to writing. 4. A good many of the chansons 
have been lost — Guitalin^ for instance ; Beaudouin 
et Sibille; the original text of the Roland; and 
Aliscans, 5. Out of the hundred romances, forty- 
seven have been published in their integrity, and 
ten or eleven by extracts. We said just now that a 
goodly proportion of the mediaeval epics we now 
possess are re-castings {remaniements in French) of 
older works ; it is a curious thing to trace these gestes 
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from their primitive form to that which they assumed 
in later ages ; we are thus able to watch both the 
progress of the language and the modifications which 
the ideas underwent. M. Léon Gautier has given 
several examples to illustrate this literary expansion 
(Épopées Françaises^ vol. L, pp. 460-473). We 
shall select one taken from Ogier le Danois^ or, 
as it is sometimes called, la Chevalerie Ogit de 
Danemarche. 

Charlemagne had sent ambassadors toGaufroi, Duke 
of Denmark. Disregarding the anger of him whose 
voice made the world tremble, Gaufroi inflicts a 
deadly affront upon the ambassadors ; he has their 
hair and beards closely clipped, and sends them back 
to their master thus disfigured. Blushing, ashamed, 
and anxious, they present themselves at the gate of 
the imperial palace. Charlemagne hears what has 
happened ; he resolves upon avenging himself; and 
Ogier, son of the Duke of Denmark, being at the 
Emperor's court as hostage, shall be immediately 
beheaded. However, bad news has just arrived 
from Italy. Rome is threatened by the Saracens, 
and Charlemagne's attention being absorbed by this 
political crisis, he neglects Ogier, who thus escapes 
death in the most fortunate and unlooked-for manner. 
Raimbert de Paris, the supposed author of the geste 
in its original form, has extended it to 13,000 deca- 
syllablic lines, assonanced on the last vowel. The 
style is somewhat rugged, but it is simple, and true 
to natpre. 

Nostre empereres est par matin levés ; 
S'oit la messe au mostier Saint Orner, 
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En son palais est li Rois retornés : 
Ogier demande, son prison foroste 
Isnellement Ta emmainé Guimer, 
Li castelain cui il Tot comandë : 
** Ogier,** dist Kalles, vos m'estes foroste. 
Vos savez bien com Gaufrois m*a mené, 
Qui mes messages m*a fait si vergonder, 
Corones faire et les grenons coper . . 
** Sire empereres, dist U Danois Ogies, 
Ben me poes ochire et detranchier ; 
Se vus le faites, che sera grand pecies. 
Gaufrois mes pères ne m'or mie muldchier 
Qui envers vos me fait forostagier. 

Second form {thirteenth century). Decasyllabic rhymed 
lines, — The style is more elegant than that of the 
preceding poem, but it ië too diffuse. The author is 
Adenet le Roi : — 

Charles li rois qui moult fist à prisier, 
De par sa terre fist ses briez envoler 
Pour ses barons qui li doivent aidier : 
Car Danemarche vorra toute essillier, 
Tout vorra faire a terre trebuchier 
Mar li'ont fait orgueilleus destourbier : 
Gaufroi le cuide faire comparer chier 
A Saint'Omer a fait mander Ogier 
Pour lui apendre ou pour vif escorchier 
Quand Mahauts ot d'Ogier ainsi plaidier, 
Tel duel en ot (de ce n'estuet cuidier 
L'on ne peiist faire ne porchacier 
Chose qui plus le peiist près touchier) 
Car quand le vit sor le cheval lUer, 
Toute pasmée remest dessus Terbier. 

Third form {fourteenth century). Duodecc^yllablic 
lines, — Useless and tedious developments. 

[Or] est li bers Oger du chastel départis : 
Pardevant le Roi Charles fii amené et mis. 
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Et devant les messages qui crient à hauts cris : 
" Venjance te prions, Charles de St. Denis. 
Vecy le fils Gauffroy : il est nos anemis, 
Ce que père forfait doit comparer le fils." 
Quant Ogier les entend, si fu tos esbaïz, 
À^genouls si jetta moult (piteus) et pensis. 
"Ogier," ce dit li Roys, **or est ton corps trays, 
Et tout par le tien père qui doit estre hstïz. 
Je t'en condempne a mort, voiansvous les marquis." 
** Mercy ! " ce dist Ogier, ** Empereur gentils, 
Aiez pitié de moy, pour Dieu de paradiz, 
Et se mon père n*est venus en ce païz, 
Ainsi comme il devoit, et qu*il avoit promîz ; 
Hir [suis] de sa contrée et s*il estoit feniz, 
Je tenroie la terre et le noble païz. " 

Fourth form {^fifteenth-sixteenth centuries), — Prose 
arrangement of the chanson. 

... Et ne tarda gueres le chastellein qu'il n'amenast 
Ogier le Dennoys au roy Charlemagne. Si se vint getter le dit 
Ogier le Dennoys élevant luy en luy requerrant pardon, dont 
le Roy eut grand pitié. Mais les messagers ainsi outragés, qui 
la estoient, si levèrent un grand cri, et demandèrent vengeance 
leur estre faite pour refréner leur vitupère et abaisser la gloire et 
folle hardisse de son père. Et à ce but prestoit bien l'oreille le 
Roy, et eust voluntier fait trenchet la teste â Ogier le Dennoys 
n'eut esté le bon duc Nesme de Bayière qui tand benignement 
et tant amoureusement lui remonstra la grant perte qu'il feroit 
de mettre à mort le jeune Ogier tant humble, noble et honneste, 
et comblé de toutes vertus. Or le Roy, voyant si irréparable 
dommage, tyrannie, et deshonneur que son père avoit fait à ses 
messagiers et seigneurs qui là estoient présens, esmeu d'ire à 
cause que en son nom ce maléfice avoit esté fait, le reputoit aussi 
grief et autant encontre son honneur comme s'on lui eust fait 
en sa propre personne. Et lors, tant pour la foi mentie de son 
père, comme de l'outrage fait aux ditz messagiers, condamna le 
dit Ogier avoir la teste tranchiée, et recepion mert présens toute 
sa baronie. 
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Fifth form (eighteenth century). Extracted from 
the Bibliothèque des Romans : — 

Ce monarque prêt à passer les Alpes, délibéra si, pour punir 
de sa félonie ce Roi de Danemark contre lequel il ne pouvait 
plus dans ce moment tourner ses forces, il ne traiterait pas son 
fils avec la dernière rigueur. Mais le Duc de Bavière lui fit 
entendre qu*il agitait avec plus de justice et de noblesse en 
emmenant avec lui le jeune Ogier, et le faisant servir noblement 
dans son armée. Ce fut le parti qu'il prit, et que Naime alla 
lui-même annoncer à notre héros qui quitta sa prison en regret- 
tant Elizène, mais n'orsant pas trop faire connaître ses regrets, 
parcequ'il était question de voler à la gloire. 

Glossary. 

Form I . — S* oit « il ouit ; — Forosié — oter entièrement. Isîtel- 
lemet^ — soudainement : — Vergonier — deshonorer. — corones 
»= couronne, tonsure \—grenons «= moustache, barbe \^detran- 
chier — décapiter 'j—forostagier = exclure du droit des otages. 

Form 2. — Fist à prisier — fit qui méritait d'être prisé ; — 
hriez -■ message; — vorra = voudra; — essillier = détruire — 
mal = malheur ; — comparer — prayer ; — erbier = herbe, pré. 

Form 3. — Hoir »■ héritier \—fenis = fini, mort ; — tenrai — 
tiendrais, posséderais— /^«w= pensif. — Messages — messagers, 
ambassadeurs. 

Form 4. — Ire = colère— /<« baronie = les seigneurs. 

If, now, we limit ourselves to the consideration of 
the " Chanson de Roland," we may be satisfied with 
the following particulars. The subject of the poem 
is the expedition of Charlemagne into Spain, and the 
defeat experienced by the rear-guard of his army at 
Roncevaux, on their return in 778. It is divided 
into five cantos. At the commencement the em- 
peror is described as having conquered the whole 
of Spain, 

Fors Saragose au chef d*une montaigne ; 

Là est Marsilles. 
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Acting on Roland's advice, Charlemagne selects 
Guene, or Ganelon, a native of Mentz, to go and 
treat of the conditions of peace. In the second 
canto, Marsilles feigns submission, but Ganelon com- 
bines with him a plan for the destruction of the troops 
commanded by Roland. The army marches back 
towards France; the rear-guard, 20,000 strong, is 
attacked by the Saracens, and no doubt by the 
Gascons (Vascons), their auxiliaries ; the poet, how- 
ever, throws a veil over the treachery of the latter, 
in his wish to represent the combat as resulting from 
the antagonism of race and of religion. Roland 
consents too late to inform the emperor of his situa- 
tion, by sounding his horn. In the third canto 
Roland remains alone standing in the midst of 
the slaughter; Génin, Gérer, Gauthier, Béranger, 
the old Gérard de Roussillon, Anséis, Archbishop 
Turpin, Oliver, have fallen around him. At last 
the strains of Charlemagne's clarions answer to 
Roland's appeals ; but death is about to strike the 
emperor's valiant nephew ; he would fain break the 
blade of his faithful sword Durandal, but cannot do 
so ; finally, he lies down on the grass, hides his sword 
under him, turns his face towards the foe, and 
breathes his last. The fourth canto relates the ven- 
geance wreaked by Charlemagne ; a fresh and terrible 
fight takes place at Roncevaux. Baligan, sultan of 
Babylon, who has hastened from Africa to the relief 
of Marsilles, is signally defeated, and dies by Charle- 
magne's own hand : — 

Et Baligant adoncques s'aperçoit 
Que il a tort et Karlemaine a droit. 
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The fifth canto tells us about the death of Aude, 
Roland's affianced bride, and the punishment inflicted 
upon the traitor Ganelon. 

The " Chanson de Roland," consisting of 4,002 
decasyllabic lines, was discovered in 1836, by M. 
Francisque Michel, in an Oxford codex of the 
twelfth century ; several other MSS. of it are now 
known, — viz., Venice (Italianised text, 6,000 lines, 
fourteenth century) ; Paris (thirteenth century, 
remodelled); Versailles (8,330 lines); Venice (same 
text); Lyons (fourteenth century); Cambridge 
(sixteenth century) ; fragment of a Lorraine MS. 
(thirteenth century). The best edition is that of M. 
Léon Gautier ; it has appeared both in an expensive 
form (two vols, large 8vo, illustrated. Paris : 1877), 
and as a cheap text-book for schools. The first 
mention we find of the poem is in the following 
verses from Robert Wace's " Roman de Rou " : — 

**Taillefer qui molt bien cantoit, 
Sur un cheval qui tost aloit, 
Devant aus s*en aloit cantant, 
De Karlemaine et de Reliant^ 
E d'* Olivier et des vassaux^ 
Qui morurent à Rainscevaus»'* 

As for the author, he must remain unknown, because, 
from the concluding line of the Oxford MS., 

" Ci fait la geste que Turoldus declinet." 

it would be impossible to decide whether Turoldus 
was the author, or merely the .reproducer (relater, 
scribe, copyist, &c.), of the poem. 
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We shall now quote, as a specimen of the *' Chanson 
de Rolatid," the passage describing thé death of the 
hero : — 



RoUanz ferit en une pierre bise, 
plus en abat que jo ne vus sai dire. 
Tespee cruist, ne fruisset ne ne brise, 
cuntre le ciel amunt est resortie, 
quant veit li quens que ne la fraindrat mie 
mult dulcement la plainst a sei meïsme : 
* e, Durendal, cum iés belle e saintisme ! 
en Torie piunt asez i ad reliques : 
la dent saint Pierre e del sane saint Basilie 
e des chevels mun seignur saint Denise, 
del vestement i ad sainte Marie, 
il nen est dreiz que paien te baillisent, 
de chrestïens devez estre servie, 
multes batailles de vus avrai finies ; 
mult larges terres de vus avrai cunquises 
que Caries tient, ki la barbe ad flurrie ; 
li empereres en est e ber e riches.* 
no vues ait hum qui facet cuardie 
deus ! ne laissier que France en soit hunie ! 

CCI. 

Ço sent Rollanz que la mort le tresprent, 
devers la teste sur le quer K descent ; 
desuz un pin i est alez curant, 
sur Terbe vert s'i est culchiez adenz. 
desuz lui met s'espee e Tolifant, 
tumat sa teste vers la paiene gent : 
pur ço l'at fait que il voelt veirement 
que Caries diet e trestute sa gent, 
li gentilz quens qu'il fut morz cunquerant. 
claimet sa culpe e menut e suvent, 
pur ses pecchiez deu purofrid e lu guant. 
li angle Deu le pristrent erranurent. — Aoù 
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ecu. 
Co sent Rollanz de sun tens n'i ad plus, 
devers Espaigne gist en un pui agut ; 
a l'une main si ad sun piz batud : 

* deus, meie culp vers 1^ tues vertuz 

de mes pecchiez, des granz e des menuz, 
que jo ai fait des Ti^e que nez fui 
tresqu'a cest jur q^e ci sui consoiiz.* 
sun destre guant en ad vers deu tendut ; 
angle del ciel i dfïscendant a lui. — Aoi, 

CCIII. 
Li quenz RoZanz se jut desuz un pin, 
envers Espaigne en ad tumet sun vis, 
de plusurs choses a remembrer li prist : 
de tantes terres cume li bers cunquist, 
de dulce France, des humes de sun lign, 
de Carlemagne, sun seignur, kil nurrit, 
e des Francier dunt il esteit si fiz : 
ne poet muer n*en plurt e n*en suspirt : 
mais lui meïsme ne volt metre en ubli, 
claimet sa culpe, si prîet deu mercit : 

• veire paterne, ki unkes ne mentis, 
saint Lazarun de mort resurrexis 

e Daniel des lïuns guaresis, 
guaris de mei Tanme de tuz perilz 
pur les pecchiez que en ma vie fis.* 
sun destre guant a deu en purofrit, 
sainz Gabriels de sa main l'ad pris, 
desur sun braz teneit le chief enclin, 
juintes ses mains est alez a sa fin. 
deus li tramist sun angle chérubin 
saint Raphael, saint Michiel del peril, 
ensemble od els sainz Gabriels i vint : 
l'anme del cunte portent en pareïs. 

cciv. 

Morz est Rollanz : Deus en ad l'anme es ciels, 
li Emperere er Roncesvals parvient. 
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i] nen i ad ne veie ne sentier, 

ne vueide tere ne al ne plein pied, 

qui il n'i ait o Françius o paiien. 

Caries escriet : *U estes vus, bel niés ? 

u Tarcevesques et li quens Oliviers ? 

u est Gerins e sis cumpainz Geriers ? 

u est quens Otes e li dux Berengiers, 

Ive e Ivorie que j*aveie tant chiers ? 

qu*est devenuz li Guascuinz Engeliers, 

Sansun li dux e Ansëis li fiers? 

u est Gerars de Russillun li vîeilz, 

Li duze per que j'aveie laissiet ? 

De ço cui chelt, quant nuls n'en respundiet ? 

' Deus ! * dist li reis, ' tant me pois esmaiier 

que jo ne fui à Testur cumencier !* 

tint sa barbe cum hum ki est iriez, 

pluret des oilz e si franc chevalier ; 

encuntre tère se pasment vint millier : 

Naimes 11 dux en ad mult grand pitiét. 

Notes. 

Line 31. — The meaning of the word aoi has not yet been 
ascertained ; it is an adverb, which seems to express enthusiasm 
or pity. 

Line 61. — The liturgical name of Saint Michael, honoured 
in monte Tumba^ was de periculo maris. The important place 
occupied by the saint in the '* Chanson de Roland," and the ex- 
pression Saint Michiel del peril used here, have led M. Gautier 
to suppose that the author was probably a native of h mont Saint 
Michelf or of the neighbourhood. 

Lines 70-77. Parcevcsçue .... Turpin, archbishop of Rheims, 
from 756 or 753 to 81 1, 788 or 794, survived by several years 
the disaster of Roncevaux. — Oliviers^ Roland's great friend and 
companion-in-arms, brother of Girart de Viane, and of ''la 
belle Aude," and son of Garin de Montglane. — Gerins .... 
Geriers (or, better, Gerer) belonged to the twelve peers. — 
Bhengiersy one of the twdve peers. — Ive et Ivorie (also Ivon^ 
Ivoire)^ sons of the Emperor Otho, himself sixth son of Dom 
de Mayence. — Engeliersy one of the peers.— 5«iwi<» (Samson), 
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duke of Burgundy, father of Gui. — Ansêis, killed at Roncevaux 
by Malquiant, generally sumamed ''the Old/' and not to be 
confounded with an imaginary character, Anseis-lc-Jaunff or 
Anséis ae Carthage, supposed to have been made king of Spain 
by Charlemagne himself. — Gêrars de JRussillun, .ont of the most 
celebrated heroes in the French mediseval epics, but plays an 
unimportant part in the ''Chanson de Roland." M. Gautier gives 
fifteen different lists of the twelve peers ; the enumeration of 
them in the " Chanson '' is as follows : — 

I. Roland ; 2. Olivier; 3. Gérin; 4. Gérer ; 5. Bérenger ; 
6. Oton; 7, Samson; 8. Engelier ; 9. Yvon; 10. Yvoire; 11. 
Anséis ; 12. Girart 

With the "Chanson de Roland" the period of for- 
mation of the French language {langue d'ail, Neustria 
and Austrasia) may be regarded as closed. We shall 
now cross the Loire, and make an excursion in the 
district where flourished, for a period of three hundred 
years, the brilliant poetry of the Troubadours. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LANGUE d'oc LITERATURE — ^TROUBADOURS. 

*< If we draw a line/* says M. Aubertin, ** from West 
to East, starting at the Sèvre Niortaise, and going to 
the extremity of the Lake of Geneva, we shall have the 
frontier which separates the langue d'oïl from the 
langue d'oc. South of that line we find the duchy of 
Aquitaine, or Guienne, the countships of Auvergne, 
of Rodez, of Toulouse, of Provence, and of Vienne ; 
under the latter Carolingians these various districts had 
been transformed into large hereditary fiefs, enjoying 
almost the rights of sovereignty, sometimes agglome- 
rated together, sometimes disaggregated, according to 
the vicissitudes of peace and war ; a vast region where 
formerly during the imperial régime extended the seven 
meridional provinces of Gaul, covered by Rome with 
amphitheatres, temples, schools, municipal buildings, 
and all the other creations of its civilising genius* 
Such was the region where from the eleventh to the 
thirteenth century shone in its luxuriant brilliancy 
the poetry of the Troubadours. But we must not 
fancy that either that poetry or the harmonious 
language which served to express it stopped on the 
shores of the Mediterranean or at the ridges of the 
Pyrenees. The idiom of Southern France prevailed 
in Aragon, Catalonia, Murcia, and beyond the 
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Balearic islands; it was the popular and habitual 
medium of conversation throughout the east of the 
peninsula; later on, it penetrated into Italy and 
Sicily, as a classical and literary language." ^ 

There is no doubt that the part of France situated 
south of the Loire was the one where, after the invasion 
of the barbarians, the blessings of civilisation appeared 
with the greatest prominence and the best consequences. 
Two causes chiefly contributed to this result. In the 
first place, it was far from the attacks and influence 
of the German bands, whom the lust of plunder drove 
across the Rhine to the fertile plains of Champagne, 
Touraine, and Orléanais ; besides, even under the 
dominion of the successors of Clovis and of Charle- 
magne, it enjoyed an amount of independence 
which lasted for a considerable time after the establish- 
ment of the feudal system, and thus retained and 
preserved better than Northern France the germs of 
civilisation sown by the Romans. 

Langue (Toc and langue d'oïl cannot, therefore, be 
strictly called two dialects and forms of one common 
language ; they were two distinct languages in their 
origin; and it is only after the war against 
the Albigenses that the fusion of one with the 
other -may be said to have been attempted and 
gradually brought about. Under the various names 
of lengua romana^ lengua dAlbernhae de Caersim 
(Auvergne and Quercy), lo Proensal^ lengua de 
Proenza (Provençal, Provence), the langue d'oc 
enjoyed a short but very remarkable career ; formed 

» Pages 278, 279. 
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chiefly of Latin and Arabic elements, not only was it 
not a dialect, but it had varieties of its own, the most 
perfect of which was that of Toulouse. The two 
earliest monuments of the langue (ToCy are a poem on 
Boetius, and a religious metrical composition, called 
" La Nobla Leyczon," which is supposed to embody 
the doctrines of the Vaudois. 
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Speaking of the district immediately bordering 
upon the Mediterranean Sea, and called Provence 
because it was the original Prm^encia Romance^ M. de 
Sismondi says : — (}) " The union of that country, 
during two hundred and thirteen years, under a line 
of princes who, though they did not play any brilliant 
part abroad, and are almost forgotten in history, 
never experienced any foreign invasion, but, by a 
paternal government, augmented the population and 
riches of the state, and favoured commercial pur- 
suits, to which their maritime situation inclined them, 
consolidated the laws, the language, and the manners 
of Provence. It was at this period (tenth century) 
that, without exciting observation, the Romance- 
Provençal, in the Kingdom of Aries, completely dis- 
placed the Latin. The latter was still employed in 
the Acts of Government ; but the former, which was 
invariably spoken, soon began to be applied to the 
purposes of literature. 

•* The accession of Raymond Béranger, Count of 
Barcelona, and husband of Douce, to the throne of 
Provence (1113) gave a new direction to the national 
spirit, by the mixture of the Catalans with the Pro- 
vençaux. Of the three Romance languages which the 
Christians of Spain at that time spoke, the Catalan, the 
Castilian, and the Galician, or Portuguese — the first 
was almost entirely similar to the Provençal, and 
although, eventually, a decided discrepancy appeared, 
more especially in the Kingdom of Valencia, it still 
retained an appellation borrowed from the name of 

» " De la Littérature du Midi de rEuropç," Vol. I. 
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a French province. The natives called it Lemosiy or 
Lingua de Limousine 

In this examination of the principal elements from 
which the language of Southern France was formed, 
we must not forget the Semitic. Several words have 
passed on directly from the vocabulary of the Arabs 
to that of French, properly so called, and have under- 
gone little or no variation {Bey\ Cadi\ Alcoratiy 
Narghihy &c.) : others have in the first place been 
transformed into scientific Latin {Azimuth, BoraXj 
Julep, Algebra, Algorithm, &c.) ; a third class 
became acclimatised at once in Languedoc, and there 
remained. We know that Augustus Wilhelm Schlegel 
attempted to disprove the influence of the Arabs on 
the civilisation and poetry of the Provençaux, but 
the slightest amount of study shows to impartial 
minds the futility of his hypotheses. 

The poem on Boetius belongs to the middle of the 
tenth century (950 ?) ; the Nobla Leyczon, says M. 
Raynouard, is of the year iioo. Besides these monu- 
ments, several others have been preserved to us, which 
deserve a brief mention here : — ^Thus, a MS. originally 
belonging to the Church of St. Martial at Limoges 
contains, amongst various items, two liturgical pieces 
or hymns intended to be sung in church ; the one is 
made up of twelve stanzas of four hexasyllabic lines, 
each rhyming by pairs ; the other is a hymn to the 
Virgin Mary, nineteen stanzas of four small lines, 
with the burden de Virgine Maria; eight of the stanzas 
are Latin, the others are Provençal. To the same 
order of compositions we must assign a fragment of 
a life of Saint Amand, Bishop of Rhodez, thirty-seven 
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Alexandrine lines divided into four monorhyme 
laisses : the life of Sainte Foi, of Agen, twenty octo- 
syllabic lines, forming two unequal monorhyme 
laisses^ &c. 

The literature of Southern France is identified with 
the Troubadours (from trobar= trouver, to find, in the 
langue d'oïl), and its development comprises three 
periods, which may thus be defined : — i. Origins and 
earliest expressions of the various literary forms of 
poetry; tenth and eleventh centuries. 2. Full growth 
and perfections; twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
3. Decline and dégénérescence ; fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

Between the epoch to which the two earliest poems 
belong, and that of the first Troubadour, the Count 
de Poitiers, an interval occurred extending over two 
centuries, which seems to have been comparatively 
unproductive, represented by no monuments, com- 
memmorated by no historian, and having left no 
trace in the annals of literature. And yet it is im- 
possible to suppose that such should have really been 
the case, for the poetry of the Count de Poitiers bears 
no trace whatever of originality or spontaneity. It 
is, on the contrary, so artificial that we are irresistibly- 
led to the conclusion that he who has till now been 
considered as the earliest Troubadour, chronologically 
speaking, must have been preceded by many others, 
whose works and whose names have never reached 
us. At any rate, when we consider that the poetry 
of the Troubadours assumed its full pe^jfection ex- 
clusively in Septimania — that is to say, in the 
provinces which made up Roman Gaul — we cannot 
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resist the belief that it reflected the classic culture 
which the masters of the world had brought along 
with them, when they invaded the districts- on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. As early as the fifth 
century, the Gallo-Roman society displayed an ad- 
vanced state of literary culture; the knowledge of 
Latin, and even of Greek, had penetrated as far as 
the provinces now known by the name of Périgord 
and of Rouergue ; and, whilst the part of France 
situated north of the River Loire persisted in a state 
of intellectual torpor, the portion comprised between 
that river and the Pyrenees cultivated a style of 
poetical composition — artificial, it is true, but still 
deserving the attention of scholars and critics. It 
would be a grave mistake to regard the poetry of the 
Troubadours as natural, spontaneous, and instinctive, 
if we may use such an expression. The high- 
polished language exhibits the refinement of the style, 
the involved character of the composition supposes 
long efforts, industry, and matured thought ; they are 
not the results of genuine inspiration. 

The progress of literature in southern France is 
sufficiently explained by the material prosperity 
enjoyed there, thanks to a beneficial form of govern- 
ment, and to the extension of commerce with Italy 
and with the East. It is difficult to determine with 
any amount of certainty who was, chronologically, 
the first of the Troubadours. William IX., Duke 
d'Aquitaine and Count of Poitiers, is the earliest 
with whom we are acquainted (1071-1126). His 
character as a soldier and a politician has been 
variously appreciated, but all writers agree in bearing 
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witness to his poetical talent, the ease, the elegance, 
and the imagination which characterise his style. 
Only nine compositions exist which are known to 
have been written by the Count de Poitiers, and 
when we contrast them with the roughness of the 
poem on " Boetius," or the naive simplicity of the 
Nobla Leyczon^ we cannot help regretting our inability 
to note the gradual steps which led through two 
centuries from the one to the other — from the un- 
cultured sincerity of early Provençal minstrelsy to 
the polished conventionalisms of twelfth-century 
poets. We have already mentioned the principal 
causes which contributed to foster civilisation in the 
southern districts of France. We must now point 
out the political events which excited the enthusiasm 
of the Provençaux, and appealed most powerfully to 
their imaginations. These events are three in 
number. 

I. Alfonso VI., King of Castile, conquered Toledo 
and the whole of New Castile. In order to do so with 
the greatest chances of success, he engaged in his 
army a number of Gascon, Provençal, and French 
knights, who were connected with him by his marriage 
with Constance of Burgundy, and the result of this 
expedition, which lasted for the space of two years 
(1083-1085) was that Alfonso more than doubled 
his territories, and established the preponderance 
of Christianity in Spain. It is not difficult to imagine 
how the fame of Ruy Diaz de Bivat (the celebrated 
Cid)y the hero of Spain, kindled the imagination of 
the Provençal poets. They applied themselves to 
celebrate the warrior whom Moorish and Castilian 
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vied with each other in extolling, and the fame of the 
Cid soon rivalled that of Roland, the hero of langue- 
d'oïl. The capture of Toledo was not without its 
influence upon the French retainers of the King 
of Castile. ** This city," says Sismondi, " one 
of the most celebrated cities of the Arabs, re- 
tained its schools and all its learned institutions, 
and spread amongst the Christians the knowledge 
of Eastern letters. The Moçarabians assumed a 
rank in the court and in the army, and the French 
knights found themselves residing amongst men 
whose imagination, intellect, and taste had been 
developed by the Saracens. When, after the taking 
of Toledo, on the 25th of May, 1085, they returned 
from this glorious expedition, they carried back with 
them into their own country a portion of that culti- 
vation of mind which they had witnessed in Spain." 

2. The second event which tended to excite the 
spirit of poetry amongst the Troubadours was the 
Crusade of 1095, which was preached with great 
enthusiasm in the country of langue d'oc, and to 
that country belongs the town of Clermont, where 
the council was held which proclaimed the Holy 
War. "The Pontifical Legate, the Bishop of Pau, 
the Count of Toulouse, Raymond de Saint-Gilles, 
William IX., Duke of Aquitaine, were at that time 
the principal Sovereigns in the South of France, and 
amongst the most distinguished of the Crusaders. 
They gathered around themselves a powerful array of 
knights and retainers, some of whom started for the 
Holy Land with the professed intention of atoning by 
this act of piety for the sins of their past lives, whilst 
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the Others were led abroad merely by the spirit of 
adventure. 

3. The complication of political events brought 
under the rule of the kings of England a large pro- 
portion of the districts where the langue d'oc 
prevailed, and thus a fresh source of popularity was 
thrown open to the Troubadours by the intermingling 
of two races of men diametrically opposed to each 
other. The Plantagenet kings, it is well known, gave 
great encouragement to the southern poets, and, as 
Sismondi remarks, ** the Troubadours furnished 
Chaucer with his first model for imitation." No 
wonder, then, that the langue d'oc was adopted as 
a fashionable parlance by many of the sovereigns of 
Europe. Frederick Barbarossa, Emperor of Germany, 
Richard Cœur de Lion, Alfonso IL and Peter III. of 
Aragon, Frederic I IL of Sicily, the Dauphin of 
Auvergne, the Count de Foix, the Prince of Orange, 
and the Marquis of Montferrat, Prince of Thessa- 
lonica, were as eager to cultivate la gaie science as 
the old Sicambrian and Teutonic chieftains were of 
writing Latin elegiacs in the time of Clovis, Childe-^ 
bert, and Clotain. 

From the Troubadours we cannot well separate 
the Jongleurs^ who may be regarded as the inter- 
preter of the poets', and whose business it was to 
recite the tales and romaunts composed by them. As 
early as the fifth century we ïvaà. jongleurs alluded to: 
„but, although the jongleurs de geste were a totally 
different class from the common joculatores^ scurrœ^ 
mimi, histriones, and choraules, they soon became 
confounded with them. At the beginning of the 
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tenth century, a separation took place, however, 
encouraged by the Church, which favoured the 
jongleurs and chanteurs de geste as much as it con- 
demned the common histriones^^ and endeavoured to 
throw obstacles in their way. Every prince or lord 
had his appointed jongleur^ who sang in a recitativa 
style, with the accompaniment of a kind of violin, 
generally the poetry of some celebrated author, 
sometimes his own compositions. There were, 
besides, wandering minstrels, who spent their time in 
travelling from town to town, from abbey to abbey,, 
and traces of whom have been found till as late as 
the fifteenth century. 

A few enthusiastic scholars have endeavoured to 
prove that Provençal literature is entitled to claim 
the chanson de geste^ entitled " Girart de Roussillon,'^ 
as its own, but the case has by no means been clearly 
made out, and we are afraid that those critics must 
remain satisfied with the rich and brilliant harvest of 
lyric poetry which Septimania produced during the 
Mediaeval period. Even supposing the Girart de 
Rossilho should be admitted to be the original from 
which the langue d'oïl Girart has resulted, it would 
be a solitary exception, and no wonder, for the 
Northern French epics are the outcome of essentially 
national events; but the expeditions of the Pro- 
vençaux against the Saracens, important as they were, 
could never interest the whole of the country, from 
the Rhine to the Pyrenees, as the wars against the 
Saxons, or the feud between Charlemagne and his 
rebellious vassals. 

The political events, re-acting upon literature, 
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bring about its ruin, together with the independ- 
ence of Languedoc; its intellectual vigour disap- 
pears ; the Troubadours vanish away, and the 
triumph of Northern civilization completes what had 
been begun by violence and the power of the sword. 
If we study with care the results of the langue d'oc 
literature, we are struck by their poverty and the 
extraordinary want of variety they manifest. A brilliant 
imagination, the tricks of style carried to perfection, 
rhythmical melody of the most delicate kind, — in fact, 
all the resources which art is able to command are 
made use of to describe subjects and to portray feel- 
ings which are confined within the narrowest range 
possible. The Troubadours have left behind them 
no great work, no monument of true genius, no 
literary production of which the world may be proud. 
M. Aubertin calls their poetry ^^ de la poésie à fleur 
d'âme," and no better definition can be given of it. 

In connection with this part of our subject, 
the question naturally suggests itself: Did the 
Troubadours and the Trouvères influence each other ; 
and, if they did, what was the amount of such 
influence? Now, to any impartial judge, who 
examines carefully the monuments of early French 
literature, it must seem evident that, in the walks of 
lyric poetry y the Southern poets had the anteriority 
over the Northern ones, and were treated by them as 
models, with respect both to the subject-matter 
of their compositions, and as to the expressions, the 
style, the form in which those compositions were 
clothed. If such were not the case, why is it that 
neither Dante nor Petrarch makes any allusion to the 
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langue d'oïl poets? How is it that when the 
Italians, the Spaniards, the Portuguese Mediaeval 
authors allude to the literature of chivalry, they apply 
to it the epithet Limousiney or Provençale, but never 
qualify it as the product of Champenoise, or French 
culture ? 

We shall quote here two or three specimens which 
show the identity of expression between two 
minstrels descanting on the same subject, and be- 
longing, the one to Northern, the other to Southern 
climes. 

Se cascuns del monde savoit 

Coument boine amour set ottvrer, 

Ja nus ne s'émerveillerait 

De cou kele me fait canter. 



Dame et amour, on ne me croit 

Que vous me facier chans trouver, 

Ains dient aucuns or endroit {maintettant)^ 

K'autrui i fait pour moi penser ; 

Mais ce ne me puet grever. 

Car je ne cant pour nului {pas unf) 

For pour vous a cui jou suis, 

Et vostre amour m'en semont 

Ki me maint el cuer pariait. 

Tan Tai sentie 

Et ferai toute ma vie. 

This piece, composed by Henry IH., Duke of 
Brabant (13th century), reminds us strongly of one 
of the best-knowD pieces of Bernard de Ventadour : 

Non es meravelha s*ieu chan 
Mielhs de nulh autre chantador ; 
Quar plus trai mos cors vesamor, 
E mielhs sui faitz a son coman ; 
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Cors e cor e saber e sen 
E fors*e poder hi ay mes ; 
Si m'tira vas amor lo fres 
Qu'a nulh' autra part no m'aten. 

Pas n'est merveille si je chante . 
Mieux que nul autre troubadour; 
Puisque j'ai le cœur plus incliné à l'amour, 
Kt plus docile à ses lois ; 
Àme et corps, esprit et savoir, 
Force et pouvoir, j'y ai tout mis ; 
Votre amour exerce tant d'influence sur moi, 
Que je n'ai rien réservé pour autre chose. 

We subjoin two other short pieces which suggest 
the same conclusion, and are exactly similar both in 
idea and in expression: — 

J 'ou vauroie c'on seust bien coisir 

Si quels aiment de cuer sans trecherie, 

Dont aroient amant grand signeurie ; 

Car s'on pooit toudis {à temps) apercevoir, 

Li quels aiment de cuer sans décevoir, 

Teus [tel) est ames qui ne le seroit mie, 

£t teus gabes {tourné en ridicule) qui tost auroit amie. 

Thus saith the Trouvère^ but Bernard de Venta- 
dour had expressed the same thought before him t'- 
Ai Dieus ! ara fosson trian 
Li fais druit e'l fin amador. 
Quel lauzengier o'l trichador 
Portesson com el fron denan. 

Ah ! Dieu ! que ne peut-on trier 
L'amant loyal du faux amant ! 
Trompeurs et médisants 
Devraient porter un signe au front. 
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Parallels like the above might easily be multiplied, 
but we repeat that they only refer to lyric composi- 
tions. 

A curious fact is the great proportion of lords 
and noblemen amongst the Troubadours. M. 
Fauriel has remarked that out of five hundred whose 
names have come down to us, half, at least, belonged 
to the aristocracy. William IX. of Poitiers, Ebles de 
Ventadour, Rudel, Prince of Blayes, Raimbaut III., 
Count d'Orange, Alphonse II. of Aragon, may be 
mentioned, and to that list can be added the names 
of several barons of high descent, but at the same 
time of reduced circumstances, such as Guillaume de 
Cabestaing, Pons de Capdueil, Peyrol, Rambaut de 
Vaqueiras, Peter Cardinal, &c. From the ranks of 
what we would call the bourgeoisie came Folquet of 
Marseilles, Gaucelm Faidit, Peter Vidal, and Aimeric 
de Péquilin ; a few more of very obscure birth : 
thus, Giraut de Borneil was the son of a peasant 
belonging to the neighbourhood of Excideuil, in the 
viscountship of Limoges ; Bernard de Ventadour had 
for his father a servant of the Ventadour family. Two 
or three were clergymen : Gui d'Uisel, canon of 
Brioude was vainly forbidden by the Pope's legate to 
write poetry ; Guibert de Puiciden, having run away 
from his monastery, became in the first instance a 
jongleur zxià then a troubadour; the monk of Montau- 
don assumed the profession of a travelling minstrel, 
with the consent of his ecclesiastical superior, on con- 
dition that all the profits he might make should revert 
to the monastery. 

The literature of the Troubadours is not that of one 
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I. Group of Aquitaine 

1. Group of Aquitaine 

2. Group of Auvergne. 

3. Group of Rhodez. 

4. Group of Languedoc* 



school, one group of poets. M. Eugène Baret, who has 
discussed the subject in detail,^ enumerates five princi- 
pal centres, forming, in their turn, nine sub-divisions. 

' Limousin School, —William of Poi- 
tiers, Ebles and Bernard de 
Ventadour, Rudel, Gaucelm 
Faydit, Bertrand de Bom, Gi- 
raut de Bomeilh, Gui d*Uisel. 
(School of Gascofty, — Cercamon, 
J Geoffrey Rudel, Arnaud Daniel. 
I School of Saintonge, — Savaric de 
l^ Mauléon. 

/Pons de Capdueil, Peyrol, Pierre 
\ Cardinal. 

/Giraud de Cabrières, the Count de 
I Rhodez. 

{School of Toulouse, — Pierre Vidal, 
I Aymeric de Pcquilin. 
j School of Narbonne, — Guillaume 
Favre, Guiraud Riquier. 
School of Béziers, — Raymond Gau- 
celm, Guillaume de Béziers. 
^Provençal School, — Folquet de 
Marseille, Raimbaud de Vaquei- 
ras, Guilhem des Amalric. 
School of Vienne, — Folquet de 

Romans, the Countess de Die. 
School of Montf errât, — Raymond 
de Vaqueiras, Sordello, Alberto 
de Malaspina. 

The classification we have thus given from M. 
Baret's work is, perhaps, somewhat artificial; there 
were, in point of fact, as many schools as there were 
barons powerful enough to keep open house, refined 

Ï " Espagne et Provence," pp. 50-58. 
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enough to take pleasure in intellectual pursuits. Of this 
circle, Viscount de Turenne, Viscount de Venta- 
dour, Marquis d'Aups, and Count Bernard d'Anduze 
were the most distinguished members. 

The Troubadours were as popular and as exten- 
sively known in Italy as in their own country. 
Petrarch alludes to 

** Arnaldo Daniello, 
Gran maestro d' amor, ch* alia sua terra 
Ancor fa honor col dir polite e bello." 

In the twenty-sixth canto of the "Purgatorio," Dante 
describes to us the Italian and Provençal poets, 
expiating together in a burning atmosphere the free- 
dom of their love-songs. The first of them whom 
he meets is an Italian, Guido Guinicelli, of Bologna, 
one of his earliest masters in the art of poetry ; hear- 
ing his name, and perceiving him, he is so delighted 
that Guinicelli cannot help feeling astonished at such 
enthusiasm. " It is,' answers Dante, " on account of 
thy poetry, which is sure to live as long as the new 
language lives itself." Guinicelli thereupon modestly 
declines the exaggerated compliment. 

" Yonder is one, O brother ! '* he exclaimed 

(And with his finger painted out a shade), 
** In the maternal tongue more justly famed. 
In lays of love and stories of romance 

He both excelled, nor cared for what fools said, 
Who wished the bard of Limoges [Giraud de Borneilh] 
to advance," 

The Florentine poet is, of course, anxious to make 
the acquaintance of one who has obtained such com- 
mendation from Guinicelli ; he approaches, and finds 
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himself in the presence of Arnauld Daniel, one of 
the most celebrated amongst the French Troubadours. 

** Straight, to the shade he pointed out, some space 

I nearer drew, and begged to learn that name. 
For which my wish reserved a gracious place. 

• Such pleasure in thy courtesy I feel,' 
With open heart he then began to say ; 

* I neither can nor will my name conceal : 
Arnaud am I, who pass this ford of fire, 

Mourning my follies, and behold the day 
In prospect, which hath kindled my desire. 

Now, by that worth which guideth thee on high. 
Soon as the fitting time is come, I pray 

That thou assist me in my misery.' 
Then through the cleansing fire he sped away." ^ 

After having thus named a few of the leading 
Troubadours, we must now give a slight idea of the 
various styles of composition which they cultivated. 
The most ancient of the poetical forms used was 
designated as the vers, then came the chanson^ more 
artistic in appearance, more ambitious in scope and 
design. Both the vers and the chanson were sung to 
the accompaniment of musical instruments ; but the 
chanson was regarded as the beau idéal of poetry, 
the " carmen par excellence,^ as M. Aubertin remarks, 
the most finished form of the style aimed at by the 
Troubadours of the twelfth century. 

The sirventes (also sirventesca and strventesc) came 
next. If the vers and the chanson were intended to 
celebrate love, beauty, and to express all the tender 
feelings of the human heart, the sirvente, on the 

^ Wright's translation. 
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contrary, was the outcome of warlike sentiments, 
hatred, ambition, revenge, animosity. It was a 
manifesto composed by a retainer or servant (L. servus) 
of some feudal lord, a weapon of attack and defence, • 
an appeal to public opinion . launched forth before 
deeds of violence were resorted to. It will be easily 
understood that no one would have been bold enough 
to compose and publish a sirvente^ without having also 
the means of substantiating his attacks, and justifying 
them by force of arms. The celebrated Troubadour, 
Marcabrun, paid' with his life the rashness of lampoon^ 
ing a lord who, unable to return sirvente for sirvente^ 
resorted to the easier and more primitive method of 
striyng with the dagger. 

The pianh (plaint, lamentation,) belonged to the 
class of sirventes; as the name sufficiently indicates, it 
was a kind of dirge on the death of some distinguished 
person, and thus very often assumed a political 
character. Two celebrated //««//j have been handed 
down to us ; the one is by Sordello, and deplores 
the fatal end of Blacatz (1236) ; the other is by 
Bertram de Born (11 80-1 195); it refers to the deatli 
of the young king of England, son of Henry II. 
Nor must we forget the aubades^ so called be- 
cause they were supposed to be sung at the dawn 
of day. 

The tenson {tensosy contensios-, from the L. contention 
dispute,) was also a favourite form of poetry amongst 
the Troubadours. It consisted of a kind of dialogue, 
in which two opponents discussed a certain proposi- 
tion, giving their views in alternate stanzas, and 
appealing to an umpire for a final decision. If 

N 2 
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the disputants were more than two in number, the 
poem was called a tomeyamen, and when the theme 
respecting which the debate took place was a point 
of love and gallantry to titles, partimen^ partia^ or 
jax partUz were used. 

The cours d^amour so celebrated during the 
Middle Ages afforded a fitting opportunity for con- 
tentions such as those to which we are now alluding. 
They were preceded by exercises of a far more 
serious kind. Jousts, tournaments, and military con- 
tests occupied the time and tested the skill of 
knights, and when all had done their best, "the 
lady of the castle, surrounded by youthful beauties, 
distributed crowns to those who were declared, by 
the judges of the contest, to be the conquerors. She 
then, in her turn, opened her court, constituted in 
imitation of the seigneurial tribunals, and as her baron 
collected his peers around him, when he dispensed 
justice, so did she form her court of love, and the 
assembly of ladies over whom she presided con- 
tributed a kind of tribunal which decided on cases 
of love and gallantry. A poet of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Martial d'Auvergne, with the view of turning 
these pretentious sentences into ridicule, composed, 
under title of the arrets d'amour^ a volume which 
enjoyed great success, and an edition of which was 
published as late as 1731. Amongst the most illus- 
trions ladies connected with the literary coteries 
yclept cours d'amour^ were Laura, immortalised by 
Perrant, and her aunt, both belonging to the court 
of Avignon, and distinguished, as a French critic 
says, " par leur habileté à romancer en toute sorte 
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de rhythme Provençale " ; Clara d'Anduse, Queen 
Eleanore of Guienne, the Countesses of Champagne 
and of Flanders, must not be forgotten. 

A certain number of other inferior styles of com- 
position might be named, but it will be sufficient to have 
given a slight idea of the principal ones, and we shall 
conclude by quoting a few specimens, giving the first 
place to a justly-celebrated sirvente of Bertram de 
Born. 
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Enough has been said, and sufficient quotations 
have been made to show the character of langue d'oc 
literature. The influence it exercised upon that of 
the North was not that of grammar or of etymology, 
but of style and composition. It has been, we are 
inclined to think, somewhat exaggerated by certain 
critics, but it has none the less been real ; and, as 
the brilliancy and the imagination of the Troubadours 
may be seen reflected in the poetry of Meurisse de 
Craon and Thibaut de Champagne, so the high ends 
of King Arthur's companions, and of the heroes 
belonging to the Carlovingian legend found an echo 
in the Provençal cours d'amour and in the strains of 
Southern yi?«^/f«rj and minstrels. 

The crusade against the Albigenses marks the end 
of the popularity enjoyed by the Troubadours. The 
protection till then so liberally granted to them by 
the kings and barons, then ceased, and the Court of 
Aix was the last one where they found a refuge* 
Already for a long time the districts of southern 
France had incurred the anger of the Papacy, both by 
the laxity of their religious opinions, and also by the 
low state of morality which prevailed there. Then 
the political administration of the country stood in 
thorough contrast to that of the provinces of langue 
d'oïl, their general sympathies were more in the 
direction of Catalonia and of Aragon than in that of 
France, the feudal system had not succeeded in 
getting a firm hold of them, and to all intents and 
purposes they were regarded by their neighbours on 
the north bank of the Loire as complete strangers. 
It did not require much to fan the flames of war — 
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ambition, jealousy, religious intolerance, and want of 
union amongst the Provençal potentates themselves, 
made the conquest of the South a relatively easy task. 
The Troubadours disappeared in the storm which 
swept away their countrymen, and after a short but 
brilliant career they were heard no more; their 
influence alone remained, and we still find traces of 
it even to this day in the poetry of Jasmin, Reboul, 
Mistral, and a band of enthusiastic patriots who are 
endeavouring to revive Provençal literature. 



o 2 
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CHAPTER VIL 

DIALECTS OR PATOIS. 

When the government which had sprung in 1790 
from the French Revolution attempted to give unity 
to the country, the substitution of the departments 
instead of the provinces was much easier than the 
elimination of the various dialects and patois which 
were then spoken from one extremity of France to the 
other. Four years later, in a report which has been 
printed and is justly famous, the conventionnel 
Grégoire stated as his deliberate opinion that six 
millions of his fellow countrymen were totally 
ignorant of the national language, and that six other 
millions could not carry on in it a regular conver- 
sation. **We have no more provinces," said he, 
" but we have still thirty patois which recall these 
provinces, and make of Frenchmen thirty people 
instead of one 1 " In order to remedy this state of 
things, the Convention decided at first that all the 
government acts and decrees should be translated 
into these thirty /tf/.^/V or dialects; but it does not 
require much reflection to see that such a task would 
have been attended with the most serious difficulties, 
and on the proposition of Grégoire, it was resolved 
to destroy what was then called the federalism of 
idioms; that is to say the suppression of patois wzs 
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voted. In order to accomplish this end, Grégoire 
addressed circulars to many intelligent and learned 
men on various points of France, asking for infor- 
mation respecting the different patois or dialects, 
their grammatical peculiarities, &c., and requiring 
specimens both in prose and in poetry of these 
dialects. The unity of the French language has so 
far been brought about now that an Auvergnat of 
moderate refinement can carry on a conversation 
with a Provençal or a Breton, but idioms still exist, 
because people do not give up willingly thé language 
of their ancestors, and the very interesting documents 
collected by Grégoire have had the result of drawing 
the attention of the public to a branch of French 
philology which had been too much neglected. The 
splendid dictionaries of Count Jaubert (" Glossaire du 
Centre de la France") and M. Grandgagnage (" Dic- 
tionnaire Étymologique de la Langue Wallonne") 
are the principal outcome of that movement, and 
they have thrown considerable light upon the history 
of the formation oi patois or dialects. Nor must we 
forget the " Grégoire Papers " now printed, and M. 
Schnakenburg's learned essay entitled " Tableau 
Synoptique' et Comparatif des Idiomes Populaires ou 
Patois de la France." 

If we try to classify the various French patois^ we 
find in the first place the great division in langue 
(Toil and langue d*oc which has always existed, and 
which, as we have noted more than once, has a 
political as well as a literary character. The selection 
of the course of the river Loire as the boundary 
between the two languages is sufficiently clear for all 
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practical purposes, and will render more intelligible 
the remarks we have to make in this chapter. 

When we trace the formation of the Neo-Latin 
languages to their origin, we find in the first place the 
four-fold division of Italian, Spanish, Provençal, and 
French. The same word which has undergone thus 
four primitive transformations (such as the L. tnasculusy 
which gives the Italian ma^chio^ the Spaniard machoy 
the Provençal masch^ and the French màle)^ goes 
through several subordinate ones as, taking the 
French dialect in particular, we examine the patois 
of Burgundy, Île-de-France, Picardy, Normandy, the 
Walloon country, &c. But this is not all ; in some 
localities almost every village has its pa/ot's, and thus 
varieties of speech occur pretty nearly ad infinitum. 
Another important fact deserves to be mentioned here. 
We find, in examining the various patois^ a number of 
words of Latin origin, which do not belong to what 
may be called the literary language. Thus the 
substantive passe^ prase, prasse which exists in the 
patois of Berry {praisse or paisse in Touraine), and 
which means a sparrow, is derived from the \^,passery 
and is far preferable to moineau^ which, as M. Littré 
observes, comes no one knows whence. Coma, a 
head of hair, exists in the Berrichon dialect under the 
form of come ; the Angoumois peasants talk of a nore 
(daughter-in-law, from the L. nurus\ of vimes (L. 
vimen\ of cremer (to burn, L. cremare). Mêle, a 
medlar, is much nearer the L. mespilus than the 
modern nèfle ; papou, a poppy, is a better equivalent 
for papaver than pavot, the word universally used 
now, &c. We shall now pass on to a few details, 
confining ourselves to the leading provinces. 
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A. Northern and Central Patois. 

Burgundy, — The famous " Noels " of the poet La- 
monnoye have much contributed to popularise this 
dialect, which is spoken in the portion of the old 
duchy corresponding to the departments of Côte d'Or, 
part of Yonne, and the greater part of Saône et Loire. 
Its central point is Dijon. The principal charac- 
teristics are these : — The verbs have only two 
terminations, one for the singular and one for the 
plural. The substantives do not take the sign 
of the plural, and the adjectives are invariable. 
Great stress is laid upon euphonic rules, with the 
result of making the pronunciation very harmonious 
and musical. 

The change of the vowel a into ai or e is very 
frequent. Thus, ^^z/^â!/== sabbat ; ai Faibrt-^.'k Tabri ; 
i//iâJ/^^/= attraper ; paraidis=:p2Lr2idis, Before the 
consonants /, m, n, a often takes the sound of o or 
au : évaulai=diWdXtx ; auiegresse=a\\égresse ; e not 
only is used instead of a, it occurs also in words 
where we should expect to find /, and /igei is often 
pronounced instead of léger. In like manner we 
have den Âotwrou =hienheuieux ; aimorou^amomeux» 
The final / readily assumes a nasal sound. Aimin 
or émin=2Lmi; dreumiss= dormir. O becomes eu^ 
^, and even / so far as sound is concerned ; queman^^ 
comment ; à Dieu vo queman=^ Dieu vous com- 
mande : senai=sonntr. With reference to the con- 
sonants, we shall only note here that the r is ordi- 
narily dropped before the dentals d and /, and like- 
wise at the end of words : tf^âr«= ardeur; quate^ 
quatre; z;^z/«= vertu, &c., &c 
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We shall now give an idea of the way in which the 
verbs are conjugated : — 



J sue (je suis) 

t*a 

el a or at 


j'ai or i'e (j'ai) 
t'ai or tu é 
elé 


je son 
vos ête 
ai son 




j'ons or j'aivons 

v'aivé 

dont. 



The remarks just made apply to the old districts 
of Bresse and Bugey, forming now the department 
of Ain and a portion of that of Saone et Loire. 

In addition to the extract from Lamonnoye's 
Noéls^ which we give further on, here are a couple ot 
proverbs which will serve to illustrate both the 
language and the wit of the Bourguignois. 

# 

Y fara triais la terra po rantarai^ifiizi man takes such 
care of himself) that he will have the earth sifled when he is to 
be buried. 

QuHl 5^ on vigne comme la luna en quatro çuarti=\et hixx^ 
come like the moon, in four quarters. 

Poitou, — The three departments which make up 
the Poitevin district constitute as many zones, which 
differ from each other by their habits and their 
language, and offer still greater differences with the 
neighbouring provinces. 

The Poitevin dialect does not suggest many- 
observations worth noting; its peculiarities affect 
chiefly the expressions connected with botany, 
diseases, implements of agriculture, trade and 
commerce, law, farming, and industry of various 
kinds, thus charrie =ichanue (a plough) ; versou^=~ 
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(harnaîs de la charrae) ; ^ztn =the plough which 
makes the furrow. 

Between the province of Poitou and that of 
Gascony lies a district which must stop our attention 
for a few minutes; it is known popularly by the 
name of GavacÂerte, and includes part of the 
arrondissements of Marmande, La Réole, and 
Liboume. The inhabitants of that country appear 
to have originally come from Saintongue, and 
settled in their present home since the end of the 
fifteenth century or the beginning of the sixteenth. 
Although surrounded by a Gascon population, with 
which they are in daily contact, they have carefully 
preserved their own language, their customs, and 
their habits. The singular name Gavacherie is, as a 
matter of fact, an expression of contempt applied by 
the Gascons to their Saintongeois neighbours, after 
having been given by the Spaniards to the Gascons 
themselves. Cleanliness is not a virtue possessed by 
the French population residing in the neighbourhood 
of the Pyrenees, and, accordingly, a Gabacho (dirty 
man) was always regarded by the Spaniards as the 
natural synonym of a Gascon; now it denotes, 
equally contemptuously, a colonist from Saintonge. 
The word itself is apparently derived from the 
substantive gave^ which means a river or mountain 
torrent in the Pyrenees. 

The patois used by the Gavaches has a great 
affinity with that of Poitou and of Saintonge, the 
Saintongeois being a mere variety of the Poitevin. 
The geographical position of these two provinces 
accounts for certain grammatical anomalies we find 
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here and there. Thus Romance words frequently 
occur with French or langue d'oïl flexions. The 
Romance verb anar (aller, to go), for instance, 
becomes ana^ onOy ona^ according to the different 
localities, but in the past definite it is angi^ onguij 
etc., according to the termination adopted in the 
Northern dialects; the Romance form of the past 
definite would be anért^ or anguérL 

Vendée. — The Vendean dialect is a branch of the 
Poitivin, and in its present form it has, most of all 
others, retained its ancient vocabulary, which was 
characterised by much roughness and asperity. 

As a general conclusion to this part of our subject, 
we may say that the three departments the ensemble 
of which forms the province of Poitou (Deux Sèvres, 
Vendée, Vienne), hardly seem to have a common 
origin. Here, as in many other instances, geo- 
graphical peculiarities account for the differences we 
meet in it, and, so far as the Vendeans are concerned, 
the dislike they have always had for centralisation is 
the natural result of their isolated position in central 
France. 

Franche-Comté, — Differs essentially in point of 
language from its Bourguignon neighbour. The con- 
quest of that province by the Spaniards has, of 
course, had a certain amount of influence on the 
formation of the vocabulary. 

Lorraine and Elsass, — Prevalence of guttural 
sounds. Large proportion of German words and of 
expressions made up of German and French 
elements ; for instance, the idea of committing a mis- 
take in one's calculations is rendered in Lorraine by 
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the verb se fercompter^ from the German pejorative 
syllable ver. The parish of le Ban de la Roche, so 
famous in connexion with the venerable Oberlin, is 
perhaps the place where the peculiarities of the 
dialect appear in the most striking manner. 

The Lorraine dialect, called Austrasian by some 
writers, extends not only through Lorraine properly 
so-called, but also through the district of which 
Metz is the chief town, part of the Haute-Marne, 
and some portions of Elsass. It abounds in articula- 
tions which have nothing to do with French, but 
have evidently come from Germany. We are not 
surprised, accordingly, at finding the ch and the h 
pronounced as the Spanish / and the German ch ; 
but it is curious that the French and Latin s should 
also afford the same pronunciation; for instance, 
mouchon or mouachon^='VCi2X%oxi^ L. mansio ; chtble^=' 
étoile, L. Stella, The Lorraine parlance in the 
neighbourhood habitually adds a / at the end of 
words, without any apparent linguistic reason for 
doing so. 

Champagne {Courtisais), — Champagne does not pre- 
sent anything remarkable in the way of dialectal 
forms, except the village of Courtisols, where is to be 
found a language made up chiefly of foreign words, 
and completely distinct from the parlance of the 
neighbouring localities in point both of grammar and 
of pronunciation. Thus the French ch followed by a 
vowel is sounded very much as the JEnglish th ; for 
instance, //^«/^= chapeau ; />^âr«=chaud. The. con- 
sonant g before e or / sounds like dz-y thus, graindze^ 
grange, y takes the sound of the softened Italian z ; 
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as, dsonne^jeune ; dsardin=}aiâia ; d^va à Thalon 
= je vais à Châlon ; the consonant s on the other hand 
becomes identical with ch pronounced after the 
French fashion: d*au poichou^àM poisson; lâcheur 
= la sœur; or with y, coujin=>cov&\n, 

Champagne has always been known as the 
favourite district for stories, tales, facetiœ, and nar- 
ratives, both in verse and in prose, often carried out 
to unwarrantable length. Whilst lords and barons, 
as M. Michelet remarks, wrote themselves the 
account of their deeds of high emprise, whilst 
Villelardouin composed his Conquête de Constantinople y 
the Sire de Joinville his biography of Saint-Louis, 
and Cardinal de Retz his Memoirs, Count Thibaut 
covered with his poetry the walls of his mansions, and 
the Troyes grocers indulged in satirical songs. The 
famous sixteenth-century squib, La Satire Mênippéey 
is the work of Champenois writers. There was 
throughout Champagne a veritable cacoethes scribendiy 
and as this tendency implied the necessity for 
authors of using the French language, such as it was 
universally understood, the dialectal forms received a 
corresponding check. 

The following comparative table will show the 
variety there exists in the Champagne and Lorraine 
dialects, so far as the conjugation of verbs is 
concerned. 

Auxiliary verbs— Indicative present : — 
• Old Lorrain (neighbourhood of Metz) : 

je seuïe (je suis) t'a, il a, j'itan, v'itau, i son. 
j*â (j*ai), tX il 1, j*avan, v'avaïe, il avo . 
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Ban de la Koche fatat's : 

Dj'as, t'as, il a, dje sons, vos sas, il sont. 
Dj'ai, t'es, il é, dj'ons, vos a, il ont 

Modem Lorrain (Northern Districts) : 

j'sus or su, t'as, il at or as, j'sons ^r j'attanz, v'ateus, i 

sont, 
j'a, t'é, il et, j 'evens, v'éveus, il ont. 

Imperfect indicative: — 
Old Lorrain : 
j'iteuie (j'étais), t'iteuie, il ita, j'iteing, v'iteing, il iteing. 
j'aveuie (j'avais), t'aveuie, il ava, j'avaing, v'avaing, il avaing. 

Ban de la Roche : 
Dj'étéie, t'étais, il était, j'étines, v'étines, il étinent. 
Dj'aous or d'aouis, t'aous, il août, dj'aounes, vos aounes, il 

aounent. 

Modem Lorrain : 
j'ateus, t'ateus, il ateus, j'attins, v'attins^Trv'attimmes, il attent. 
j'éveus, t'éveus, il éveut, j'évins, v'évins, il évint. 

Picardy, — The dialect spoken in that part of the 
country varies so much from the langue d'oïl in its 
general features that as lately as 1752, a learned 
archaeologist, the Abbé Carlier, proposed to divide the 
families of French idioms into three instead of two 
families, under the names of Langue éPoily Langue d^oc 
and Langue d*ouen, A charter of 1349 informs us 
that the Duke Mathieu de Montmorency was 
appointed governor " sur les frontières de Flandres et 
en toute la langue Picarde^^ a circumstance which 
would tend to prove that iht patois of Picardy was 
then accepted as a distinct idiom from the langue 
d'oïl. Along the frontier the Picard takes the name 
of Rouchiy which may be regarded as a corruption of 
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the word rustique^ or as a slight modification of the 
patois expression drouchi^-fxom this place, native, 
indigenous. 

Normandy, — The Normandy dialect is less charac* 
terised by peculiar forms than by its pronunciation, 
and does not give occasion for any special remarks of 
a philological character. 

After having thus enumerated the chief varieties of 
the langue d*oïl, we shall now give a short specimen 
of each of these varieties. 

I. Burgundy. — A Noilhy Lamonnoye. 

Lor quan lai saizon qu^aijauU, 
Au mond Jésu Chri vin 
L'ane et U btu Pèchaufin 
De lo sôflle dan PétauU. 
Que d'âne et de beu je sai 
Dans le royaume de Gaule 
Que d*ane et de beu je sai 
Qui fCan aireinpa tan foi ! 

On di que ce pôvre bête 
N*urepas vu le Pôpon, 
Qu'elle se mire oi genon 
Humblemant boissan lai tête. 
Que d'an et de beu je sai, 
Qui pu iô se fon de fête, 
Que d'ane et de beu je sai 
Qui n'an airein pa tan fai ! 

Ma le pu beà de l'histoire, 
Ce fu que l'ane et le beu 
ansin passire ta deu 
Lai net* san maingé ni boire. 
Que d'ane et de l)eu je sai 
Couvar de pane et de moire. 
Qui n'an airein pa tan fai. 
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2. Poitou. — Point d* argent ^ point de Suisse, 

Yonguy chez mzn parculour 
YXy ly douny le ban jour ; 
Qui m*envouy chz I'ivoocat 
Pre ly foaire vere man sac; 
Qui après aver tot végut^ 
Me dit seigé le ban vingut, 

0-vous iquy beacot d^argeon t 
Y ly repouny tot inston 
QtCigV nCavet esté grippy^ 
Gle quittit peu man sac iquy 
Et me dissit que son argeon 

n estet roin chez quelez jons. 

3. Jura {YKA!ACH2.-Cowtt.),— La jeune bergère, 

Vini cat, pitet maouton 
Vini que dze tu caressa 
Que n^é-te berdzi megnon 
Perque s^eye ta metressa ! 
Va, cumin ma grand seraou 
On gli det nom ma gneilleta ; 
Ma per ma quinna delaou 
Détrou tourdzou truet piteta. 

Coupon dari nun basson 

1 soutchi per \s^feilleta. 
On drolou das piu megnon 
Que gli dézi ma gneilleta. 
Tola n^émaillia de can 
Le resti biu intredeta, 
Quind le oisa^ quaqiuefan. 
Que n^éra truet poteta. 

4. Lorraine (Ban de la Roche). — Ballad. 
Poua in demouondche dâ lo maitin 
Dje m'en allois vaere m'aimie ; 
Dj'ai monté dsus mh ha dchoâ. 
Qu'on aipeloit lo hâ mourya» 
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Quand dfa i^ni dsus lo ha dis monts, 

Dfai oyï lis violons, 

Lis violons et lis mentrés^ 

In gros tropée de dgens rhnessis^ 

Tot di long de li vallète 

Dje véyèye bin è lieu aît^e^ 

Que m'aimie ètoit fîancèïe. 

Dfai dechondu bais de mb dehva, 

Dj*ai aittaitchi mh ha mourya, 

Dje m'en allois au mottée 

Pou vaere là nôvelle mairièïe 

Au môtté qt^ était mouonnèïe. 

Quand d^ja v*nifieu do mottée 

// tn*ervouètinenty dje lis l'voulfois. 

Il m*ont invité e djiniy 

II m'ont mis au pu hâ bout, 

Doù qtCon a lo pu hontoux. 

Dje m'ai couetchi dsb dchaipée, 

Dje m'ai ettoryi don m6 ntantée, 

Lo kieuch de mairièïe 

Savûu t robin de mis posseies. 
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Glossary. 

1. Burgundy. — Line i, (qu*ai jaule), qu'il gèle ; line 3, (le 
beu réchaufîn), bœuf le chauffèrent ; line 4, (De lo sôfle .... 
rëtaule), de leur souffle ..... Tétable ; Une 8, (Qui n'an airein 
pa tan fai !), Qui n'en auraient par fait autant ; line 10, (N'ure 
pas vu), n'eurent pas plus tôt vu ; Une 12, (boissan), baissent ; 
line 14, (per to), partout ; line 19, (ansin passire tô due), 
ainsi passèrent tous deux; line 20, (neii), nuit ; line 22, (couvar 
de pane), couverts de drap. 

2. Poitou. — Line i, (Yonguy .... parculour), j'allai .... 
procureur ; line 2, (y ly douney), je lui donnai le bon ; Une 3, 
(m'envouy), m'envoya; Une 4, (Pre ly faire vere), pour lui 
faire voir ; Une 5, (aver tot végut), avoir tout vu ; line 6, 
(seigë le ban vingut), soyez le bien venu ; Une 7, (0-vous iquy 
beacot d'ai^eon?), avez- vous ici beaucoup d'argent? Une 8, 
(repouny tot inston), répondis à l'instant ; Une 9, (Qu'igl' 
m'avet esté grippy), qu'il m'avait été volé ; Une 10, (peu .... 
iquy), puis .... ici ; Une il, (son), sans; Une 12, (O n'estet 
roin .... quelez), on n'était rien .... ces. 

3. Jura. — Line i, (Vini caï, pitet maouton), venez çà, petit 
mouton ; line 2, (dze), je ; line 3, (n'é-te berdzi m^non), 
n'estu bei^er mignon ; Une 4, (Perque s'eye,) afin que je sois ; 
Une 5, (va, cumin. . . seraou), vois, comme .... sœur ; Une 

6, (On gei det .... gneilleta), on lui dit ... . poulette ; Une 

7, (Ma per ma quinna delaou), mais pour moi quelle douleur ; 
line 8, (Détrou vourdzou truet piteta), d'être toujours trop 
petite ; Une 9, (Coupon dari nun ' bosson), caché derrière un 
buisson ; Une 10, (I soutchi .... feilleta), il sortit . . . fillette ; 
Une II, (drolou .... megnon), drôle .... mignons ; Une 12, ^li 
dézi), lui dit ; line 13, (Tota n'émailUa de çan), tout émerveillée 
de cela; Une 14, (biu intredeta), bien interdite ; Une 15, (Quind 
le oisa, quaqu'efan), quand elle vit, quoiqu'enfant ; Une 16, 
(Que n'éra), qu'elle n'était. 

4. Lorraine. — Line i, (Poua in démouondche dâ lo 
maitin), par un dimanche dans le matin; Une 2, (vaere), voir; 
Une 3, (m6 ha dchoâ), mon haut cheval ; Une 4, (lo hâ mourya), 
le haut more (cheval noir) ; Une 5, (dj'a v'ni), je suis venu ; Une 
6, (Dj'ai oyï), j'ai ou!; Une 7, (mentrés), ménétriers; line 8, 
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(tropée .... remettes), troupe .... remassés (rassemblés) ; 
line 9, (Tot di long de li vallèïe), tout le long de la vallée ; 
line 10, (Dje véyèye bin è lieu allele), je voyais bien à leur allure ; 
line 12, (Dj'ai dechondu bais), j*ai descendu en bas ; line 13, 
(aittaitchi), attaché ; Une 14, (mottée), moutier (église) ; line 16, 
(qu'était mouonnèïe), où elle était menée; Une 17, (d'ja v*ni 
fieu), je suis venu; Une 18, (Il m*ervouètinent, dje Us r'vouetois), 
ils me regardèrent, je les regardais ; Une 19, (djiné), déjeuner ; 
line 21, (qu'on a), qu'on est ; Une 22, (couetchi ds6 dchaipée), 
couché dessous chapeau; Une 23, (ettoryi .... mantée), 
enveloppé .... manteau ; Une 24, (kieuch .... mairièïe), cœur 
• . . . mariée ; Une 25, (Savou trobin de mis possèïes), savoit 
trop bien de mes pensées. 

Glossary. 

Original.— lÀiiQ I, (l'autre ier), l'autre jour; Une 5, (oi), ouis ; 
line 6, (Lès), près, L. lotus ; Une 8, (nus), nul ; Une 12, (non), 
nom ; Une 16, (tençon), dispute ; Une 18, (N'ai cure), je n'ai 
pas besoin ; Une 20, (claime), nomme. 

Translation. — Line 9, (vois), vais; Une 12, (os), vous; Une 
13, (seute), saute; Une 18, (mie), pas. 

B. Southern Patois. — a. Gascon^ extending over 
the south-western provinces (departments of Gironde^ 
Landes^ Hautes-Pyrènèes^ Bosses-Pyrenees^ Gers), 

Béarn. — Marked resemblance with the Castillan. 
The letter k takes the place of the radical /in a great 
number of words; b sounds like v\ decided pre- 
ponderance of vowels. 

Limousin. — Upper Limousin, centre at Limoges; 
Lower Limousin, centre at Tulle. An abundance of 
special idiomatic forms and words. The lower dis- 
trict is peculiarly rich in vowels, and is distinguished 
from the upper, because it substitutes uniformly the 
tz instead of the French ch^ and the dz for the /. 
Thus, tzovalo=^cheval^ dzordino-=jardin (departments 
p 2 
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of Corrèze, Lot, Haute-Vienne, Creuse, and part of 
the department of Indre). 

Auvergne (Departments of Puyde Dôme, Cantal, 
and Haute Loire ; a few localities in those of Lozère 
and Loire). — Fondness for guttural sounds ; r often 
takes the place of /, and, at the end of words, a is 
pronounced in an inarticulate manner, somewhat 
like at, 

Lyonnais (Departments of Rhône, Ain, and part 
of Saône et Loire). — The dialect is the result of the 
combination of the Burgundy one with those of the 
South. 

Dauphink, — The patois of Dauphiné participates 
more of those of Lyonnais and of Savoy than of the 
Provençal (Departments of Isère, Hautes-Alpes, 
Basses-Alpes, part of Drome, Canton de Vaud in 
Switzerland.) 

Languedoc. — ^The most cultivated and the most 
widely spread of all. Forms five subdivisions, the 
language spoken in the departments of Aude and 
Hérault being considered as the softest, and that of 
Cévennes the purest. 

b, Provence, — Harmonious, figurative, brilliant, ac- 
companied by much gesticulation (Comtat Venaissin, 
Nice, part of the department of Drome, and the 
whole of ancient Provence). 

The following remarks apply to the whole of the 
southern provinces of France; they will complete 
the details we have given on the separate districts. 
The sound of the letter b has never been clearly 
distinguished from the ^or the v^ and Scaligar's 
well-known anecdote illustrates this point very 
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amusingly : Beati populi^ he said, quibus bibere est 
vivere. Throughout the old Langue d'Oc country the 
b is sounded as it is amongst the Spaniards, and it 
requires some attention not to mistake cabalo for 
cavalo. In some localities near the Pyrenees the 
alteration undergone by the consonant b is carried so 
far that it becomes transformed into ou in the im- 
perfect of verbs, thus dâouOy il donnait, from the L. 
dabat ; minjâouon^ ils mangeaient, L. mandticabant. 

The consonant /, the g preceding e and i^ and the 
ch assume in many localities a dental sound ; thus : 
tsoinCy jeune, partatsè, partage, tsours, jours, mintza^ 
manger, gatzes^ gages, protse^ proche (Périgourdin, 
dialect of the neighbourhood of Sarlat) ; dzone^ 
jeune, eitrandze^ étrange, Itidzay loger, petza^ pécher, 
iourdzou, toujours (dialect of Puy de Dôme, in 
Auvergne) ; dziouvé^ jeune, dziomai^ jamais, redzioui, 
séjour, tauxiour^ toujours, xia^ chez (dialect of Auril- 
lac, in Auvergne); dzeune^ jeune, deibaoutsus, débauche, 
dédzOy déjà, toudzousy toujours. As a rule, the 
Romance ch is sounded like the Italian c before e and 
£y that is to say, like the combination tch; the 
Romance g is pronounced as it would be in Italian 
before the same vowels, and' sound like dj\ 

The liquid consonants undergo several meta- 
morphoses, especially the letter /, which, in the 
mountainous districts and by the sea-side, becomes 
r. Thus the inhabitants of Toulon and of the 
neighbourhood always designate their city as 
Touroutiy and describe themselves as Tourounen, 
Toulonnais; in the upper districts of Auvergne, 
quahrque corresponds to the French quelque. One 
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of the most extraordinary changes through which 
the / has to pass occurs especially in Gascony, where 
it assumes. the sound of the letter /,• thus ^^/=beau, 
bel ; /^/=peau (from the 'L.pellis)\ hets=^t\iii (from 
the L. iili). On the other hand, the / at the end of 
words is pronounced like tch in the department of 
Arriège; thus, estatch^étaX^ etc., etc.; thus it hap- 
pens that frequently the / undergoes two transforma- 
tions ; in the first places it becomes /, and in the 
second it is sounded like tch. Thus cock (pronounced 
cot€he)-=\u, colluniy cor; bedeck (pronounced bedetche) 
=L. vitellus^ veau. The peculiarities connected with 
the spelling and the pronunciation of the Romance 
dialects are so numerous that it would be out of tlie 
question to enumerate them all ; we have given the 
most important 

As we have given, for some of the dialects of 
Northern France, the indicative, present and imperfect 
of the two auxiliary verbs, so we shall transcribe here 
the same tenses in the Toulouse idiom, which is the 
purest of all the southern ones, and may be con- 
sidered as the best specimen of a large group. We 
may observe first that, like the Italian and the 
Spanish, the Langue d'Oc provinces have only three 
conjugations, which end respectively in the infinitive 
in ar^ er^ and /r. 

avoir (indicative present) Hre (indicative present) 

lëou éi io*ou soun or soi. 

Tu as tu es or sios. 

El a. el es or a. 

Nous or noui aben. nous or noui sian. 

Vous or voui abets. vous <?rvoui slats. 

£ls an. els soun. 
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Imperfect, 



Abio or 


abio'i. 


éri. 


Abios. 




éros. 


Abio. 




éro. 


Abion. 




éron. 


Abiats. 




ërets. 


Abion. 




éroun. 



Two points are worthy of being noted in con- 
nection with the verbs in Southern France. First, 
the compound tenses of the auxiliary être are not 
conjugated with avoir^ as in French, but with estrè 
(être), as they are in German, in ItaHan, &c. Thus 
soun estât = fai été, is literally ^1? suis été, 

2nd. The Pyrenean and Gascon idioms use the 
personal pronouns subjects very frequently in a 
pleonastic form ; and as the pronoun subject of the 
third person, que, has nearly the same sound as the 
final of the perfect tense of the verbs, the result is a 
rough and somewhat disagreeable pronunciation. 
Thus aqueste que Vemhouyec corresponds to celui-ci 
renvoya. 

We have remarked on the wit, the causticity, and 
the narrative talent of the writers belonging to the 
Champagne district; at the opposite extremity of 
France, the province of Gascogne might suggest 
similar observations. Who has not heard of Gas- 
connexes ? To whom does not that word suggest 
boasting, bragging, pretensions imperfectly carried 
out, exaggerations of every kind, and ridiculous 
bluster? The Baron de Faeeste was a thorough 
Gascon, so was the amusing La Calprenède, and the 
fire-eater, George de Scudéry. The Champenois wit is 
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often cutdog and effective ; the Gascon wit is always 
absurd through its striving after effect, and its essential 
quality is the burlesque. 

As in the case of the Langue d'oil dialects, we shall 
now give a few specimens of the Langue d'oc ones. 

I. Toulouse.— 5iw«^/. 

Hier, tant que le ccuis^ le chot e la cabêco 
Tratûan à Fescur de lours menuts afaSy 
Et que la tristo neyt^ per moustra sous lu gras 

Del gran calel del eel amagabo la méco^ 

Un pastourel disio : béfayt uno ^nocLpico 
De douna moun amour a qui non la bol pas 
À la belo Liris, de qui rarmo de glas 

Bol rendre pauromen mapersato buféco, 

Mentre que soun troupel rodo le coumunal 
Yeut son anat cent cops parla li de moun mal : 
Mes la cruëlo cour à las autros pasturos. 

Ah ! soulel de mous eisy se jamay sur toun 
Yeu podi forrupa dous poutels ï,plazé 
Yea fori ta gintet que duraran très haros 

2. Cévennes. — Romance. 

Eglé, pendan la vaida^ 
Quand risés^ que badinas, 
Ou Q^enfaguen la charada 
Sarcissès ou tricoutas, 
Un parpaiou se présenta, 
Voultigea et se réjouis ; 
Aoutour d'una flama ardenta 
Roda, roda, et se brousis, 

Aco^s rimagé fidèla 
Dé ce que m'es arrivât ; 
Moun cor vous véchén tan bêla 
Es venguty s*ès rabinat. 
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Ma destinada es cruela ; 
Lou parpaïou, pus hurous, 
Mouris près de la candèla 
Yeou souffrisse yon dé vous. 

3. Haute Auvergne.— ^(7(7>& of Ruthy Chap. I., w. 1-4. 

Der tens dei dzudzes d'Israël, diaguet ena gronda famina 
dien tout lou païs d'Ephrata, on home souriiguet de Bethlem 
de Dzuda, ambe sa fenna e sei dous garçous, per voudiadza 
dien la campagna de Mouab. 

A quel home s*apelave Elimelech, sa fenna Nouémi, soun 
eitta Mahlou, e soun coder Chelion: s'en anérou totUgis en- 
semble tzas lis Mouabitas, e y demourérou. 

Elimélech mouHguet ; Nouémi é sei garçous se ratirérou pas 

Ar contraire, se maridérou a douos fennas Mouabitas, que 
s*apelavou Orpha é Ruth, lour mariadge duret prez de detz ons. 

4. Haute-Limousin. — Imitation of the First Ode of Horace^ 
'' Ad MacenaUm'' 

Mécèno dount la raço brillo 

Dêypéi tant dé générotiiis 

É que countas din to famillo 

Forço grands réiis tant morts que viiis ! 

Té que fas touto mo ressourço 

Pèr réymi mi-màï par lo bourço 

Récéis moun premiéz coumplimént. 

Càiicu dirant bi que mo muso 

Niï nias béléii no vieillo buso : 

Mas pèr-tant, jomàï lo ne ment. 

Glossary. 

I. Toulouse. — Line i (caiis .... chot .... cabéco), chat- 
huant .... hibou .... chevêche ; line 2 (tratuon .... l'escur 
.... afas), traitaient .... obscur .... affaires ; line 3 (ney 
.... moustra ... lu gras), nuit . . '• . montrer .... étoiles ; 
line 4 (calel .... amagabo .... méco), lampe .... cachait 
.... mèche ; line 5 (Bé fayt .... péco), j'ai bien fait ... . 
.... faute, Ital. pecca ; line 6 (bol), veut ; line 7 (l'armo), 
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l'âme ; line 8 (Bol rendu pauromen ma persato buféco), veut 
rendre pitoyablement ma poursuite vaine; Une 9 (Mentre), 
pendant ; line 10 (son anat), suis allé ; Une 1 1 (mes), mais ; 
Une 12 (els ... .se) yeux .... sein ; line 13 (Yeu podi for- 
rupa .... poutels .... plazé), je pouvais prendre .... 
baisers .... plaisir ; Une 14 (Yea faré ta gintet .... haros) > 
je les mënagerais tant .... heures. 

2. Cévennes. — Line i (vaida), veiUée ; Une 2 (rises), tu 
ris ; Une 3 (en faguen la charada), en faisant du discours, en 
causant ; Une 4 (sarcissès), tu cous ; Une 5 (parpaïou), papiUon ; 
Une 8 (brousis), brûle ; Une 9 (aco's), c'est ; Une 1 1 (véchén) 
voyant ; Une 12 (esvengut, s'ès rabinet), est venu, s'est ruiné, 
brûlé ; Une 15 (mouris .... candèla), meurt .... chandeUe ; 
Une 16 (souffrisse yon), souffre loin. 

3. Haute- Au VERONE.— Line i (der tens .... diaguet 
ena), du temps .... il y eut une ; Une 2 (sourtiguet), 
sortir ; Une 3 (ambe .... voudiadza), avec .... voyager ; 
Une 5 (a quel), cet ; Une 6 (eina .... cader .... anérou 
.... toutgis), aîné .... cadet .... allèrent .... tous ; 
Une 7 (tzaz .... demourérou), chez .... demeurèrent ; Une 
8 (mouriguet .... ratirérou), mourut .... retirèrent ; 
Une 9 (ar . . . . maridérou .... fennas), au .... mariè- 
rent .... femmes ; line 10 (detz), dix. 

4. Haut-Limousin.— Line i (raço), race; Une 2 (dêypéi), 
depuis; Une 4 (forço .... réiis .... viiis), force, beaucoup 
.... rois .... vivants ; Une 5 (Té que), toi qui ; Une 7 (récéis), 
reçois ; Une 8 (càiicu dirant bé), quelques uns diront bien ; 
Une 9 (n'éï mas béléii no vicillo buso), n'est peut-être que 
flûte rustique ; Une 10 (jomàï loné ment), jamais elle ne ment. 

We have thought that our readers would be enter- 
tained by seeing a well-known passage translated 
into some of the patois both of langue d^àU and 
langue d^oc. As a subject for comparative study it 
is full of real interest, and will serve to iUustrate 
many a curious philological problem. We select for 
his purpose the parable of the prodigal son (Luke xv. 
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11-17), and give it in the dialect of Malmédy, Saint 
Omer, Ardennes, Alsace, Besançon, Gavacherie 
(Saintonge), Courtisols, Nontron, Rhodez, Auch, Foix, 
Lodève, Le Puy, Annonay, Avignon, Gap ; besides 
the Genoese, the Bas-Breton, and the Basque. 

Malmêdy. 

11. Jun'y avéve oun homme qu' avéve deux fils. 

12. Et Tpu joue des deuss diha atoû s'pere : Père 
duno me lu part do Théritegche qui mVint. Et i 
partiha s'bin inte Teux deuss. 

13. Nin mico d'jours apret, Tpu joue valet ram- 
assa to ÇOU qu'il avéve, et inn alla bin long dVin ou 
pais etranghir, wissqu'i duspansa toUe su part to 
viquant ol dubagche. 

14. Et kwand qu'il out duspandou toi à fait i 
sorvinve oune foite famine dVin ci pai là. Et i 
kminça à s'trové ol misère. 

15. Et inn'alla, et i foût s'mette à siervise d*onque 
des manans d'ci paï là, et ci voci l'evoa es s'einse po 
wardé les pourçais. 

16. Et il onhe bin volou s'rimpli IVinde avou 
Tamagni des pourçais; et inn'y avéve noulu qui li 
enn dnahe. 

17. Maïs rintré dVin lu mêm, i diha: Kwantes 
varlets out do pan à Tabondinse dVin Tmâhon du 
m'pere ; et mi j'moure voci dYaim. 

St. Omer. 

1 1. Eun home avouoit deux éfans, 

1 2. Don Tpu jeune di à sin père : Min péredonême 
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eche qui douoît m'arvenir et vou bien. L'pêre leu za 
fait Tpartage ed sin bin. 

13. Peu d'jour après Tpu jeune ed chés deux 
éfans aayant prinston che qu'il avouoit s'in alia din 
un paays étringer for elognié u y mingea tou sin bien 
in ribotes et in banboches. 

14. Qand il Ta eue tou déponçai, une grande 
famaine arriva in che paays là et il commincha a 
quére din Tmisére. 

15. Il s*in ala don in condicion ché un bourgeouois 
du paays qu'il Tinvoya à s'mason diu chés camps 
pour être gardeu d'pourcheaux. 

19. £t là il étouoit benage assez edVemplir sin 
vinte d'êcorches éque chés pourceaux m'ingeoitent ; 
mais personne ne l'y in donnouoit 

17. Infin étan arvenu à ly, il di in ly même: 
Combien esche qu'il ya din l'mason d'min père ed 
garchous qui sont sous ly, qui ont pu de paayn qui 
n'ieus in faut ; et mi sçu t'iché à mourir ed faain. 

Ardennes. 

11. On n'oum avo den s'afan, 

12. Don l'pe jaun di a s'per: Mu per, bayo'm 
ç'qui do m'reveneu de vos bin: et l'per l'esy fgi 
l'partaché de s^bin. 

13. In po apré, l'pé jaun d'sé deu s'afan apré ahoi 
raraarchi tor ç'qu'il avo s'a n'é allé din in paï 
étranger mou lou où y guemouia tou s'bin pa dé 
excé e pa dé débauche. 

14. Apré ahoit tou guemouï, y l'é veneu in grand 
foin din s'pay la et yl'e queminchy à temé din un 
digette. 
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15. Y s*en n*é dou allé, e s*é attaché ou service 
d'in oum dou pay qui Té avoï din sa manjon dé 
schan pou y hoirdé le poursai. 

16. E tou la il auro esté bin auge d'aplénir se vint 
de cos que le poursai moingiost ; ma pechaun ne ly 
a dno. 

17. Efin estant rintri din le mêm, y di: Combin 
y es t'y cheu m'per, de vaurlet qu'on pu d'poin qui 
ne lé y a fau, el mi j'meur touci d'foin. 

Alsace (Altkirch). 

11. In hanne aivait doux fés. 

12. Et lo pu juene diait ai son père: bayie me 
lai pait du bins que me revint; et son père y a 
bayé sai pait. 

13. Queque jos aiprai lo pu juene fis ayint 
remassai totes quét Taivai, paiché et s'in allai din in 
pays bin loin et li ai dissipai tote sai fouchune en 
vitient dain lui débâche. 

14. Aiprai quet Tut tot dissipai et survenie enne 
grande faimine en si pays li et ait lai quemençai ai 
senti le besoin. 

15. Ai s'in allai donc et se botin es gaiges d'in des 
aibitins di pays. Et stuci l'envié ni sai mageon des 
chaimps pou voigeai les poués. 

16. Et l'eut desirie se rempiâtre lai piuce des 
étouches que maingient les poués; et niun ni ieu 
bayait 

17. Mais ait rentré en lu même et dié. Cobin y 
ait le din lai mageon de mon père des valats ai 
gaiges qu'int di pain tint qu'aot v'iant et moi y mue 
ci de fin. 
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Besançon. 

11. N'homme aîva dou offants. 

12. Dont lou pu juêne diset ai son pere : père 
baillame ç'qui me dost rev'ni de rouete bin {pronon- 
ciation latine) et lou père liou fit le paittriaige de son 
bin. 

13. Peu de jou aipre lou pei juene de cas dou 
offants aiyaue raimassa tout c'qui Taira sen oUait dans 
un pays aitrangie, bin loin, on y dissipet tout son bin 
en daibauches. 

14. Aipre que Teut tout daipensie lie sur vint ne 
grand faimine en ç'pays qui et y coumencet ai chère 
dans lou besoin. 

15. Y s'en oUait donc et s'aittaichait au service 
d'un das haibitants di pays que l'envoyait en sui 
moeson pour y gaidhia la poês. 

16. £t liouls ita bin ase de remplit sui panse das 
aicousses que las poès maingint, mai nun ne ly en 
bailloue. 

17. Enfin aitant rentra en lu mâme y se diset: 
combin y ait u dans lai moêson de mon père de 
sarviteurs si gages, qu'on plus de pain que ne leur en 
faut et moi y seu ei ai meri de faim. 

Gavacherie. 

11. Un homme avait den gouya; 

12. Don le pu jeune dissit à son pere : Mon pere 
baillez meu ce que je dioui augere de voutre bien. 
Et le pere les y partaget son bien. 

13. Quanque tan après, le pu jeune amassit tout ce 
qu'il avet, se n'auguit dan un pays bien louen, oute 
y mangit son bien en deybauche. 
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14. Après qu'i Tauguit tou mangé, beinguit une 
grande famine dans quion pays et y se trouoit dan la 
prauveté. 

15. Y se n'augut dou et se boutil au service d'un 
des habitan dan pay, qui Penvoyit à sa ferme per y 
garder ley gorrets. 

16. Iqui y Taure bien voulut sa refession des 
cycosses que ley gorrets mangian, mé digun ne ly en 
baillet. 

17. Enfen eytan rentré en ly my me, y dissit : 
combien y a tou de valet dan la mayson de mon 
père, qu'avan dan pen en abondance, et moue je 
moure ici de faiey. 

COURTISOLS. 

Eius steimps la, Dzésus mie di aux Pharisiains ay 
aux docteurs de la loua c'tu parabole. 

11. In home avec dioux efeins. 

1 2. Et le pu dzonne di a son peuire : Mon peuire, 
bailleume c'que dze daye avaye dVoute bian ; et le 
peuire y ée fée, tout d'in ké-o ce partadze la. 

13. Queuque dzours apreus, lui pu dzonne de ci 
dyoux enfeins ta luye ramassie Tqu'il avée d'bian, 
y s'euye aimaleu dins in païs benne long, et y aeu 
dissipen tout c'bian là pa la dibautze et le liber- 
tainâdze ; 

14. Et quaint tourtout eé ten dispanseu, y ée v'nu 
in grainde famaine dains c'païs là, et il aeu k'mincie 
à y ête dains ine grainde néciss'ten. 

15. Y s'en n'euye en aleu et s'euye mins valet 
chuy yun dis habitains d'au païs qui y euic dit qu'il 
alli daius sa maijon pou y huarden si cottzons ; 
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1 6. Et tou là il arée-teu bainne containt d'rimpli 
son vintre dîs icorœs g'li cottzons maindz aingt ; 
maie parsonne eu n'y eu bayée. 

17. Etaint rV'nu à luye, y s'euye dit: Combien 
y peut-il avère d'valets qui sont aux gadzes de mon 
peuire, et combenne ont y pu de mitze qu'in y 
au-z-en faut j et min dze sue toussi à mourj de fan. 

NONTRON. 

11. Un hdmé avio doux fis. 

12. Dont lou pu djouné dice à soun pay: Maoun 
pay donuês mé la part daôu bé que m'ey à revenir, 
ot lou pay lour partadgé soun bé. 

13. Quaouque djours après, lou pu djoouné de qui 
doux épeus ayant rassembla tout quo qu'oôu vio, séu 
ané vouïadgeais din tun pays fort eylongna enté 
oou dissipé tout soun béen deybooûtchês. 

14. Apres qu'6ôugue tout deypensa qu'àribe uno 
grando famino din queon pais laï, et oou coumencé 
à manquais. 

15. Alors vôu se retiré de quel endré et se meté 
vêlé tehais un hbmé de queon pays, que Tenvoye à 
sa meytaderio per y gardais d6ôu ports. 

16. Y étant oou, y fugué réduit a uno si grands 
misério, que oôuguê désira remplir soun ventre de 
quo que mendjavan lous ports, mais degn li en 
clonneso. 

17. A la fi étant rentra en se même oon dice : 
Combé y 6 quo de vêleys din la meydjon de moun 
pay qu'ant dooun po en abondanço, et mé ye 
meure ici de fom'. 
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Rhodez. 

11. Un ouome obio dous effons. 

12. Dount lou pus choube diguet à soun perb : 
Moun perb donnarme lou bé qua iou dube obure per 
mo part ; é el lour fosquet lou partache de soun bé. 

13. Qualque chours oprés lou pus choube 
prenguen omb'el tout ce qu'obio, s'en ouet bony- 
ocha dins un poys elouègnat oun dupenset tout 
soun be en debaouchos. 

14. Oprès qu'ochèt tout ocobat, subenguèt uno 
grando fomino dins oquel poï se el fousquet talomen 
desperbesit de tout. 

15. Que fousquet oublichat de s'estoca o un 
onome de Tendrech que Tembouyèt dins se bonorio 
per y gorda lous pouorcs. 

16. O qui el duirabo de pouire se rossosia de los 
polaillas que lous pourcels monchabou mes dégus 
Tin donnabo pas. 

17. O lo fi esten dintrat en el mêmes el diguet: 
quontes y o dins Tonstal de moun pero de boilets 
eue oou de pa ma lou que lou'n cal et iou oici 
ogouisse. 

AUCH. 

11. Un home qu'aougoue dus hils. 

12. Lou caddet qu'cou digouc : Pay baillats me la 
pourtioun qui'em rebency, s'cou ben : e lou pay eous 
partatgee lou ben. 

13. Quaouques jours après, é après aoiie ramassât 
tout sou deque, aquet magnat que partisconc, e s'en 
angouc lony-lony, deguens un pais oun s'aougouc 
leou tout couhounut en bioue ddus lou derégloment 

Q 
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14. Quand n'augouc pas mes arre, iio gran' 
famine que se boutic en aquet pais, é lou maynat 
que coumencec à senti iou besony. 

15. Que s'en anec, é s'estaques a un home d'aquet 
pais: cequeste que Tenbouyec à sa maysoun de 
campagne ouayta lous porcs. 

16. Que s'aoure plëat leu bente dambe gran gay 
de las telos é peladures que leus porcs minjaoûon é 
degun n'eou ne daoûo. 

17. Que rentrée eu et mastich, é que digouc : 
Quant's journaliés n'an pas ets pan a — ragnero 
deguens la maysoun de mon pay, é jou que mourichi 
aci de hame. 

Foix. 

11. Un certain home ageg dous gougeats. 

12. Et le pus joube digueg à son paire: Donnax 
me la pourtion des bés que me pertoquo ; et le paire 
les lour debiseg. 

13. Et pauq dejous s'eren passato que le pus 
joube apros abé tout ramassar s'en aueg pel mond, 
dins un pais fort éloignât et atqui dissipeg ço que 
abio, en biben dins la dissouloution. 

14. Et quand ageg tout despensat, arribeg dins 
aquel pais una granda famina et el commenseg d'estre 
en nécessitât. 

15. Et s'en aueg et se donneg à un habitant 
d'aquel pais que l'enbouyeg dins una siba borda 
per y garda les porcs. 

16. Et el desirato de se remplir le bentre le 
peilloffess que les porcs mangenben et digus non 
l'y donnabo. 

17. Mes rebengut en el mateix, el digueg: Y a 
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tant de baillets dins Toustal de mon paire que 
mangen pa tant que bolen et yen me mori acy de 
fam 1 

LODÈVE. 

11. Un home abio dous éfans. 

12. Lou pus jouine diguèt a soun pèra: Moun 
pera donna me la part de vostre biande que me 
coumpeta et lou père ye partaget sa bianda. 

13. Quaouques jours après lou pus jouines 
d*aquelles efans quand aget tout raspaliat, s'en anet 
dins Testrange pais pla lioso, et la fricasset tout son 
deque en bisquen coume un libertin. 

14. Quand aget tout acabat, arribet una granda 
famina dine aquel pais et le coumencet à pati. 

15. S'en anet et se louguet amb'un bourgés 
d'aquel pais que Tembouyet à sa boria per garda 
lous pores. 

16. Et aurio pla aimat de rampli soun ventre de 
los potoufos que lous pores mangeabon, et pressoune 
ny en dounabd pa gés. 

17. Anfin rentra en el même et se dis : Quanses 
y o de varlets dinc Toustaou de moun pèra que foou 
soun sadoul dé pan et yeou aici crebe de fan ! 

Le Puy. 

1 1. Y avit un homme qu'avio dous garçons. 

1 2. Lou plu djoueine diguet à son paire : Paire, 
beila me ma part d'aquo que diou me revegnir et- 
loupaïre partadget soun bè à sous efons. 

13. Etquaouquoui djours après, lou plu djoueine 
acampet tout ce qu'avio, per ana dins un pays 
ilbuaguat et Ui manget soun bé en se gala. 

Q 2 
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14. Quant aguet atchaba, y aguet una grande 
tcharestie dins aquei pays et zei aviot fon. 

15. Adounque s'en auet et se ludget vez un 
nourdgeonas que lou mandet à sa bonorio per parda 
lous pouors. 

16. Et aviet envedje de se conflar enbe les gates 
que lous pouors mandjavon, ma dengus gui ne'n 
beileve djis. 

17. Et guiziot en zei-même: Quand 1-y-e de mes- 
sages guin Tonstaon de moun païre que mandgeoun 
lliur sou de po et ioou çaï crebe de fon. 

Annonay. 

11. Quoqu eyants dous afans. 

12. Lou plus jieune disseguait à soun peire : 
Peire, baillais me ce que revaindriot de vostre sue- 
cessio ; et lou peire li mépartissait soun biein. 

13. Po de teimps après eyants amassa tout ce 
qu'oFayot s'ein fuguait dieinz un patiis biein luïn 
ounteszo dépensait ein débauches, 

14. Quant ol'oguait tout achaba avainguait una 
granda famina ein quelon patiis et o commençait a 
eitre dien la misère. 

15. O s'ein allait don et se meltait ein service vez 
un homme de Teindre que lou mandait diein sa 
maison de campagne per gardu lous cayoux. 

16. 01 oriotz eta biein counteint d'eimplire soun 
veintre dn late plumailles qu'iquelàhs pourchailles 
mongeuventz. 

1 7. Pa main revaingu a ellou o dissiguait ain si 
même : Quan n'y a la pas de messages diein la 
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maison de moun peire qu'en niez de pan que ne 
lioz ein faut et mi ou meirou de fam 1 

Avignon. 

11. Un home avié dous garçouns. 

12. Lou pu dzoûiné digue à soun père: Moun 
père, donna mé lou ben que mé déou révéni per ma 
par, é lou père partadzé soun ben entré élei. 

13. Quaouqué dzours apré, prenen am'éou tout 
ce que avié s'en ané vouïadza din un péys élogna, 
vounté déspénsé soun ben en débaoutze. 

14. Quan ague tou fricassa, vingué din aquéon 
péys d'aqui, une grande famine, é coumencé dé 
manca dé tou. 

15. Dé sorte que s'ané donna à un habitan doou 
péys, que lou mandé à sa graiidze, garda lei per. 

16. É désiravou dé se ponde rampli lou ventre 
déï rououres que léï per mandzaonon, mai rès gnién 
dounave. 

17. A la fin èstén intra din éon même, digue : 
Quan y co dé travaïadou din Toustaou dé moun père, 
qu'an dépen en aboundance é yeou more éïci dé fam. 

Gap. 

1 1. Un sartem homme aïe dous garçons. 

12. Lou pu jouvé dissu à soun père : Moun père, 
beila me la portion dou be que me reven j et lou père 
fee en chasquen sa part. 

13. Et paou de tens après, lou cadet quand aguet 
fachs sa pacoutille se mettec en route, et s'en anec 
dinc un païs éloigna, ounte mangée tout ce qu'aie 
embe les femelles. 
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14. Et quand aguet tout fricasoa, li aguec dine 
aqueors pais acqui une grande famine, et coumensec 
a aver tamp. 

15. S'en avec et se bettec a mestre vés un des 
habitants d'acqueou païs, que lou mandée a soun 
fourest gardas les pueres. 

16. Aequi ourié agu onoie de remplir soun ventre 
de triailles que les pueres mangeavoun, mes dingu 
n'in donnavo. 

17. Ayant reeonneissu la soutise qu'aie faehe, 
dissee : Quan l'y a de varlets din la meison de moun 
père que fan soubres de pa, et iou ciei à mûrir de 
famp. 

GÉNOESK 

(Communes of Mons and ofd^Escragnolles^ depart- 
ment of Far.) 

1 1. Un homou aveva doui fanti. 

12. Dounde rou ehu jouve diehé à so par: Pa, 
dai mé ee qui mé po revegnir drou vostrou ben et 
rou par gué lé rou partajou so ben. 

13. Doui di appressou rou ehu jouve de chi doui 
fanti, aguendon rejounehu toutou ee que l'avéva, ou 
dé n'auda enté un pay se stranion força lougui, oundé 
seouroubria tutou rou so ben en foulié ei en débaueho. 

14. Quandou Taveté tutou ehamenava ou vignité 
una gran famine enté essou paysé, et ou eoumença à 
eaïr entra misera. 

15. Ou se n'anda douea et s'astaqua à rou servi- 
jou d'un habitante d'esson paysé, qui rou manda à 
ra soua granega dra campagna per gué gardar ri 
porqui. 
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16. Et ly Faverea vouchuou s'enchir a ventre dri 
guchi que ri porqui manjavan ; ma rechun n'ou gué 
né dagea. 

1 7. Afin estendon révignou en eo même ou diché : 
Quantou gue er entra ca dé me par dri valleti à 
gagi qui an mai de pan qu'où non gué né car, et 
mi soun couri erébendou de famé. 

Bas-Breton. 

1 1 . Eunn dun en doa daou vab. 

12. Hag ar iaouanka anézhô a lavaraz d'hé dâd : 
Va zâd, ro d'in al loden zanvez a zigouéz d'in. Hag 
bén a rannaz hé zanvez gant-hô. 

13. Hag eunn nébeûd deroésiou goudé, ar mâb 
iaonuka, ô véza dasturuet komend en doa en em 
lékéaz enn heut évit mond étrézég eur vrô bell 
meûrbéd, hag énôé tispinaz hé zanvez ô véva gant 
gadélez. 

14. Ha pa en doé dispinet kemend en doa, é 
c'hoaroézaz eunn naounégez vrâz er vrô-zé, hag é 
teûaz da ézommékaat. 

15. Kiûd éz éaz éta, hag en em lakaad a réaz é 
gôpr gand eunn dén eûz ar vrô. Hag hé man hen 
kasaz enn eunn ti d'ézhan toar ar méaz, éoit mesa 
ar môc'h. 

16. C'hoantéed en divijé leûna hé gôf gand ar 
c'hlosou a zébré ar môc'h : ha dén na rôé 
d'ézhan. 

17. Hogen ô véza distrôed d'ézhan hé unan, 
é lavaraz : A béd gôpraer zô é tî va zâd kagen 
deûz bara é leiz, ha mé a varo aman gand ann 
naoun ! 
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Basque. 

11. Guiçou batec cituen bi seme. 

1 2. Eta gaztenac erran cion aitari : Aita, indaçu 
onthassunetic niri helçen çautan partea ; eta partitu 
çaizcoten bere onthassunar. 

13. Etu egun gutiren buruan, gaztenac bildu 
cituenean guciac, yoan cen camporat lekhu umin 
batetarat; eta ban chahutu çuen bere onthassuna 
debauchquerian bisi içanez. 

14. Eta chahutu cituenean guciac, gosete handi 
bat guerthatu cen lekhu hartan ; eta escassian içaiten 
hassi cen. 

15. Orduan yoau cen haudic, eta lur hartace yaun 
baten cerbitçuan yarri cen ceinac egorri baitçuen 
bere lurretarat urden pazcatceco. 

16. Eta lehia baçuen urdec yaten çutèn thequetaric 
assetecco ; bainan nihon ez cion emaiten. 

17. Bada bere baithan sarthuric, erran çuen : 
Cembat sehi ene aitaren etchean, oguia frangancian 
dutenac eta hi gosseac hilcen hari nau ! 

Modern French. 

11. Un homme avait deux fils, 

12. Dont le plus jeune dit à son père : Mon père, 
donnez-moi ce qui doit me revenir de votre bien ; et 
le père leur fit le partage de son bien. 

13. Peu de jours après, le plus jeune des ces deux 
fils, ayant amassé tout ce qu'il avait, s'en alla dans 
un pays étranger fort-éloigné, oli il dissipa tout son 
bien en excès et en débauches. 
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14. Après qu'il eut tout dépensé, il survint une 
grande famine dans ce pays-là, et il commença à 
tomber en nécessité. 

15. Il s'en alla donc et s'attacha au service d'un 
des habitants du pays, qui l'envoya dans sa maison 
des champs pour y garder les pourceaux. 

16. Et là, il eût été bien aise de remplir son ventre 
des cosses que les pourceaux mangeaient ; mais 
personne ne lui en donnait. 

17. Enfin, étant rentré en lui-même, il dit : Com- 
bien y a-t-il chez mon père de serviteurs à gages qui 
ont plus de pain qu'il ne leur en faut; et moi, je 
meurs ici de faim ! 

It is rather curious and interesting to notice that the 
efforts made by the conventionnel Grégoire to destroy 
the French nation, really produced the diametrically 
opposite result. They led, in the first place, to the 
accumulation of a vast store of valuable materials, and, 
in the next, to a calm and serious study of the whole 
question of patois literature. A distinguished writer, 
M. Saint René Taillandier, dead a few years since, 
has described this reaction in an excellent essay {La 
Renaissance de la Poésie Provençale)^ from which we 
shall quote a few remarks: — "National traditions," 
says he, " have recovered the honour, the influences 
of the soil are resuming the power they once possessed, 
many obliterated reminiscences are reviving, many 
languages regarded as dead seem miraculously sprung 
to life again. Here entire races are appealing against 
the dicta of history, and, in their anxiety to reconquer 
their place in the broad sunshine, they search about for 
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their title-deeds, their institutions, their idioms ; there 
the love of old manners, old customs, and' old idioms 
is waking up . . . ambitious Utopias, renewed or 
maintained by the revolutionary spirit, aimed at 
nothing short of the destruction of all fatherland ; 
dreamers sacrificed before the idol humanity our 
dearest feelings and our most valued rights ; man was 
to cast away his traditions, his individuality, and 
make up his mind to disappear, merged in a kind of 
universal promiscuity." 

The idea of unity, is a legitimate one, no doubt, 
but it may be exaggerated, and it is against such 
exaggeration that the Celtic race has protested by the 
lips of M. Brizeux ( Telen-Arvor), and the Provençaux 
through the medium of the modern Felibres or poets. 
It is amusing and instructive to see both the argu- 
ments brought forward at the beginning of the Revo- 
lution by the Abbé Grégoire to justify the suppression 
of all patois and idioms, and the means by which 
that suppression was to be accomplished. Feudalism, 
destroyed by the new legislation, subsisted still in 
the patois (or jargons^ as Volney calls them) ; they 
must make way for the language of liberty. In his 
enthusiasm for reform, Volney committed some 
curious blunders. "A few idioms," he says, "will, 
no doubt, linger on. The citizens of Saintes will 
still visit their borderie ; those of Blois their choserie; 
those of Paris their métairie; in the neighbourhood 
of Bordeaux they will cultivate the landes ; in that 
of Nîmes the garrigues will be submitted to culture ; 
but finally the real denominations cannot but prevail, 
.... and, without being able to give the fixed 
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epoch when the idioms shall have completely dis- 
appeared, we may consider it as very near at hand." 

All this seems plausible enough, but, in order to 
be true, it ought to rest upon the supposition that 
borderie^ closerie and métairie are synonyms, and that 
a garrigue is the same as a lande; now, such is not the 
case. 

Amongst the documents published by M. Gazier, 
and which we have described as the Grégoire Papers 
{Lettres à Grégoire sur les Patois de France\ there are 
certain recommendations laid down by a man named 
Mahier, and which he believes would help power- 
fully towards the destruction of the various patois. 
Some of them are worth quoting. 

1. Let the h be suppressed in all the words where 
it is not aspirated, or let it even be sounded like a 
ch. Thus we should have hapeau, /lapitte, instead of 
chapeau^ chapitre. The k in the aspirated words 
might then be replaced by a fresh sign or by a cir- 
cumflex accent, the present use of which might be 
abolished without any loss to the ear. 

2. No moxt ph. The orthografy should be made 
to tally with the pronunciation, and the pronunciation 
with the orthografy, 

3. No regard for etymology, which must be left 
to the learned. It is by wishing to preserve the 
etymology of words borrowed from foreign languages 
that our system of spelling has become irregular and 
difficult. 

4. No diaeresis {tréma)] an acute accent on the 
first vowel or on both is quite enough; poète 
phaeton. 
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5. The plural in nouns should be formed by 
adding the z or substituting it to the last letter in the 
singular, and further adding an e mute for the femi- 
nine. Thus audadeuz^ audacieuze. 

6. Verbs should be simplified. Why, for instance, 
say nous voulons^ vous voulez^ ils voulenty and not ils 
voulent, or rather ils voulont^ just as we say ils 
voudront in the future ? Again, why not say in that 
tense, je voulerais^ tu vouleras^ il voulera^ &c. ? 
Instead oi je vaisy tu vas^ il va, nous allons, vous allez, 
ils vont, it would be far better to haveyi? vais, tu vas, 
il va, nous vallons, vous valiez, ils valient. 

The above example will give an idea of Mahier's 
scheme of reform. It was a radical one, and even 
the severity of the Revolutionary régime could not 
force it on the nation, although the old, time-honoured 
method was represented as the result of despotism. 
Common sense always prevails in the long-run, and 
we feel that a thorough knowledge of classical French 
is perfectly compatible with the free use oï patois and 
dialects. The French republicans, so fond of going 
to the Greeks for examples, should have remembered 
that they, too, had their dialectal pecuHarities. 
Grammar cannot be altered by virtue of a decree, 
and the laws of nature are above the arbitrary rules 
of politicians and governors. The introduction of 
railways, by bringing into close contact with each 
other populations belonging to various races, can 
alone accomplish a fusion which would still leave the 
study o{ patois both useful and interesting. 

We have endeavoured to show, in the foregoing 
pages, from what elements the French language 
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was constituted; we- have next examined, sepa- 
rately, the two great branches into which it was 
divided, and we have concluded by a brief survey 
of the dialects or patois^ which represent the sub- 
divisions of the langue d^oil and langue (Toc re- 
spectively. The unity of the French language has 
long since become an accomplished fact; but, side by 
side with the literary idiom which reflects the thoughts 
of the intellectual part of society, the patois must not 
be forgotten, as they are closely identified with the 
people strictly so called, and have thus a less artificial, 
a more spontaneous and original character. M. 
Littré rightly defines them as " the roots by which the 
literary language holds to the soil," and, as they are 
necessarily effaced through the progress of time, the 
influence of political circumstances and other such 
causes, so they deserve, in an account of the "Dawn of 
Literature,'' a place as important, to say the least, as 
that which is generally assigned to the more refined 
style we find in the artistic and elaborate works of 
professed poets and prose writers. 
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